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What Is a 
Collaborative 
Consultation 
Criticism ? 


HEN YOU submit your manu- 
Win for review, you also sub- 

mit yourself. You, the man 
behind the copy. are always more im- 
portant than the copy. Rejection com- 
ments, opinions of sympathetic friends, 
the books you consult don’t reveal what 
prevents your writing successful scripts. 
Really helpful advice on writing prob- 
lems can be given only by someone 
who has spent years solving them. 
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: ————_—— - A complete analysis which grapples 

By T. H. U. in Pre-War Finland with the whole problem, penetrates to 

actual causes, and offers sympathetic, 

expert advice, with an exchange of letters—that is my Collabora- 

tion Consultation Criticism. You secure the services of a former 

magazine editor (I bought fiction for Collier’s for two years), a 

writer (stories in The Post, Collier's, etc., and four standard works 

on the art of fiction), a psychologist who knows his man or 

woman before a typewriter (or loafing in an armchair), and an 
honest man. 


Authors in trouble write me saying, “Give me the works,” 
“I've tried others and got nowhere,” “Tell me if I have any abil- 
ity and give it to me straight.” They get what they ask for. 
Those with intelligence, courage, and a little oomph, flourish and 
are printed and you'll find their names today in the entire range 
of magazines and in the bookstores. They believe that my 
Collaboration Consultation Criticism is worth the $10 I charge. 
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If my author is short on ability to plot or editorial requirements, he is 
signed for Foundations of Fiction Writing, and five of the ten dollars he has 
paid are applied on the fee making the latter to him $30. 


The fee for an Editorial Appraisal (opinion of salability or not and 
why) is only $5. The criticism fees, $5 and $10, cover single manuscripts 
not exceeding 5,000 words, fact or fiction. For each additional thousand 
words, one dollar. Fees for novels or fact books on request. 


Send for my free pamphlet, “Uzzell Literary Services”. Your letter of 
inquiry answered personally and promptly. 


Stillwater  Ghomas H. Uszzelf 
aaa Camelia W. Uzzell 
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Juveniles 
Sir: 

*Teens wants more stories which Dicest read- 
ers can turn out; for 2000 words we pay a 
minimum of $15.00, by the 15th of the month 
following acceptance. 

We want stories with religious feeling, with 
a challenging Christian impact. We do not want 
re-written Bible stories, but yarns which lift the 
Bible and religion out of the past and into the 
present. We buy four to five months in ad- 
vance of issue dates. 

KENNETH L. Witson, Editor ’Teens, 
1701 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 


He Knew How, Too 
Sir: 

Latest example of the well known “Post Luck” 
is WRITER’s Dicest Luck. 

The enclosed clipping from today’s Roanoke, 
Va., Times, lends even more authority to Bond’s 
article in the current Writer’s Diczest. I 
thought you might like to see it. 

Major J. W. BENJAMIN, 
Greenbrier Military School, 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


® Subscriber Nelson Bond immediately after do- 
ing his June radio article for the Diczst won 
the $2000 Dr. Christian radio prize with a 
dramatized pulp story. His wife won $250 in 
the same contest. His Dicest article told how 
to dramatize pulp stories for the radio.—Ed. 


Book Mss. 
Sir: 

We should appreciate your bringing to the 
attention of your readers the fact that we are 
now in the market for book-length manuscripts 
in the following categories: 

Detective mystery fiction, 50,000 to 70,000 
words. 

Juvenile manuscripts, all lengths, preferably 
with illustrations. 

General fiction and non-fiction, all lengths 
and subjects. (It is suggested that writers 
query before sending manuscripts in this 
category, since our needs are not as great in 
this as in the mystery and juvenile fields.) 
Publication will be on royalty or outright pur- 

chase basis. 
Tuomas Yose.orr, Editor, 
Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Writer’s Digest, at 2 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
$2.00 the year. 
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Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 
indexed than 
ever before. 


The 
Writer's Market 


- has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
er’s market directory is the 1943 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writ- 
ers. Published December, 1942; revised April, 1943. 


In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last 
edition on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 

Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 

Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material, 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 
in on a 1943 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen : 


0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1943 Writer’s 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 


(J Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 
1943 Writer’s Market.’”’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 


Name 
Address 


City. . 
My subscription is [] new o renewal [] extension 











Published by the Automotive Digest Publishing Ce. aurey 
as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


ffice, Cincinnati, O., 
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SELLS 2 ARTICLES 
HALFWAY THROUGH COURSE 


‘As I enter the last half of my train- 
ing, I know I have gained in knowl- 
edge and confidence, far more than 
the tuition price. Two feature arti- 
I submitted to the Boston Post 


cles 
have been accepted. My suggestion 
to all would-be writers is ‘Learn to 


through N.I.A.’ ” 
Lake Ave., 


write the right way, 
—Miriam A. Hoy, 92 
Melrose, Mass. 


"How do I get my Start 


as a writer?" 
HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 


young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? 
get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how to 
use wor hen you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
ned copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training School for 
writers. Here your talent ows under the supervision of sea. 
soned writers and critics. Tanphasie is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his _- We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb, The N A. aims to teach you to express 
— in your own natural style. You work in your own 

ome, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
Stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
Sugges- 





There is no surer way than to 


Faults are pointed out 





microscope, so to speak. 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ 
of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going 

When a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to NOTICE TO 
waste giving constructive criticism. CANADIANS 

N 1 wh 
The A. tells you where you Newspaper Instl- 


are wrong, and why, and shows you 


what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself—FREE 


tute’s operations In 
Canada have been 
approved by the 
Foreign Exchange 


Control Board, and 
Our unique Writing Aptitude Test to facilitate all 
tells whether you possess the funda- financial transae- 


mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct. imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). 


s SSCCeeeeeeseeeeseaaeat 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
‘ Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Dicest, July. 


Miss 
Mr. 


Address 
(All_ correspondence eoihtenties. 
Copyright 1943. Newspaper Institute of America. 


tions, a special per- 
mit has been as- 
signed to their ac- 
count with The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Montreal. 














No salesman will call. 7-G-563 
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Prize Novel Contest 

Sir: 

To celebrate its Centenary in 1943, the firm 
of Macmillan, with headquarters in New York, 
London, Toronto, and branches in Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Melbourne, announces 
The Macmillan Centenary Awards: An Op- 
portunity for Those in the Armed Forces. 

In the announcement of this, the first general 
prize contest in their history, the publishers say: 
“In the Armed Forces of the United Nations, 
there are unquestionably many persons, who, but 
for the war, would be following writing careers. 
Many of them are undoubtedly even now plan- 
ning books for the future and have possibly com- 
pleted or embarked upon some part of their 
work. To encourage them and all others in the 
fighting forces of the United Nations is the aim 
of these Awards.” 

The American awards consist of $2,500 for 
the best novel and $2,500 for the best work of 
non-fiction. Awards are outright payments and 
are in addition to the author’s regular royalties. 
In the event of a tie, the full amount of the 
award will be paid to each author. 

A special Canadian award of $500 for the 
best Canadian entry in the event of its not 
winning a major award is also included. 

1. Contestants, men or women, must be from 

19 to 35 (inclusive). 

All manuscripts must be in English. 

A contestant may submit: 

(a) a completed but unpublished manu- 

script, or 

(b) a partly written manuscript together 

with an explanation or synopsis of 
how it is to be completed. 

4. All manuscripts must reach the publishers 
before December 31, 1943, unless it can be 
shown that the delay in their submission is 
due to the conditions of the war. 

5. Proposals or material for technical, special- 
ized, or purely educational books are outside 
the fields of these awards. 

6. All awards are contingent on the signing of 
a formal contract by the nominee for the 
award for the publication of the work con- 
cerned. On any manucript submitted, whether 
complete or in outline, the author must give 
The Macmillan Company in the United 
States or Macmillan & Co. Ltd. in London 
or Toronto an exclusive option for six months 
from the date on which it is received. 

QUALIFICATION FOR THE 

AMERICAN AWARDS 

1. A contestant must be either an American 

citizen serving in a branch of the Armed 

Forces of any of the United Nations or any- 

one, citizen or otherwise, serving in a branch 

of the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Submissions should be made to: 

The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
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Syndicate Fiction 
Sir: 

The Southern Syndicate, in the past staff 
written, is now buying short-short stories, with 
trick endings, from free lance writers. 

Stories should be 900-1500 words in length. 
Crime, gangster, and horror themes barred. We 
prefer a southern setting, but this is no hard 
and fast rule. 

We will make reports on stories promptly. 
Checks are on acceptance, always, with a base 
rate of one-half cent per word. 

No scripts will be returned unless accom- 
panied by stamped, self-addressed envelopes. 

James CLopFELTER, Fic. Editor, 
The Southern Syndicate, 
Box 14, Asheville, N. C. 


Sir: 

I just received a check from True Detective 
Magazine in the amount of $18.88. This was for 
472 words at rate of 4c per word. 

I was a police officer and investigator on 
Arizona police department and also on Los 
Angeles Police Dept. I saved all carbon copies 
of my reports when on day, night or morning 
shift. I am now gradually cashing in on my 
police experience in stories and articles while 
a Deputy County Recorder, in Phoenix, Arizona. 

WriTeER’s Dicest has helped me in the past 
and is helping me now to continue on in the 
work (writing) which is nearest my heart. Have 
received other checks from stories and articles 
and want to give credit where it is due... . 
to the magazine and folks behind it which in- 
spire and keep the writers’ needed home fires 
burning. 

Martin H. HERLICcK, 
Deputy County Recorder, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Cartoon and Gag Markets 
Sir: 

Here are some later addenda to that Printer’s 
Plaything that appeared under my slightly mis- 
spelled signature in Writer’s Year Book. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., 
has joined the trek to cartoons now prevalent 
among lady books. Gurney Williams of Colliers 
does the prelim eenie-meenie and the whole staff 
gets together to say No with finality. Pay is 
less than the competition (Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal) but same as Collier’s—thirty-five up. 
“Bringing Up Father” gags are the best bet in 
all lady books. 

Liberty, 205 E. 42nd St., has undergone an- 
other shakeup. Larry Lariar, cartoonist, is now 
art editor and picks the cartoons. Larry has a 
super-topical mentality; he’s buying almost noth- 
ing but seasonal and timely gags, some of them 
signed “Lariar.” Pay has been raised to forty 
dollars minimum, with not much uppance. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
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MAREN ELWOOD 


Authors’ Representative, Literary Collaborator 


Author of the 





Current non-fiction best seller 
“CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY" 


Recommended bythe Book-of-the-Month Club 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it” 


FICTION RADIO 
ARTICLE and FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM ENGLISH 
Study by Mail e Studio Lectures 


Individual Manuscript Criticism 
Personal, Directed Writing 


For Information Write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 


MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY DONE 


Spelling Corrected, 40c thousand words; good 
carbon and two first and last pages. Research; 
nominal rates. 


WILHELMINA QUINICHETTE 
Post Office Box 2765 Denver 1, Colorado 


DON'T HOLD THAT MS 


any longer. Editing and suggestions no doubt will 
make it marketable. 
Try FLORENCE GRAY WEBSTER 

328 North 53rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
In editorial dept. of Country Gentleman 6 years; a book re- 
viewer for Philadelphia Inquirer 5 years; social and Club 
reporter, writer and critic. (All fields except radio.) 
Criticism fee, $2.00 for first 1500 words; then 40 cts. per 
1000. Enclose fee, please. 


PLOT WHEEL Ends 
PLOTTING DIFFICULTIES 
Spin the Plot Wheel for Hundreds of Plots 
$3.00 


HUGH L. PARKE 
Highland Park, P. O. Box 3471, Detroit 3, Michigan 














Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual] authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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CAN YOUR STORIES BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios. Producers are con- 
stantly searching for stories from every available source. 
If you can submit suitable screen stories, published or 
unpublished, for Hollywood markets, I will at once 
get them editorial consideration. 

I represent established authors as well as new 
writers, and offer critical literary and selling guidance 
for novels, plays and magazine stories at reasonable 
prices. Write for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors and Producers Representative 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 











POLIVOPE—Is a Pony, or a Work Horse 


This versatile new-patent aneaice. approved by the Post Office 
Dept., for Ist, 2nd, 3rd or 4th-class mail, combined or uncom- 
bined, is the ideal ‘container ie: ‘Manuscripts not only Beem se 
it expands for bulky mail, but also provides as a return- el- 

Hence, one equals two in service, but not in cost, w 
Start saving now; order a trial group—18 once- 
flat-mss.-size Polivopes—§1 postpaid A 











and postage. 

fold-mss.-size and 8 

dime brings samples. 
Now in its second. growing year. Used by name authors. 


rs Ee POWELL, Envelopes 
t, OS ANGELES 1, CALIF. 





2032 East 74th 


















DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 





San Francisco 











FOR STORY WRITERS 


PR arg OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
Used pnternstionally by professional writers. 

SPALL. STORY TYP here’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without ogg om Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short eg Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphbere, Weird Terror Tale, 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices. 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many non- 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information. 


Big Dime'’s Worth! 

Take your choice of any of these twelve new brachases by 

Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1. 
adio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing ateae How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Story oT Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story, 
How To Choose a Success Pen Name. How To Market Your 


Stays teteretting Store Openings. sty 


synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. 
or stamps. 

THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 65, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


innumerable plot 
Enclose dime 
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Philadelphia, has just raised the minimum rate 
to conform with competition—thirty-five dollars. 


Gags in late issues are less war-minded than 
last year. 
New Yorker, 25 W. 43th St., now pays the 


same price for typewritten and roughed gags— 
twenty dollars up. This is for gags to be 
farmed to other artists. Rates for finished work 
remain the same as of yore—thirty-five up. 

Air Age, 160 W. Broadway, has boosted the 
ante to ten dollars. Norm Fallon is doing the 
make up job on this new fan book and it’s 
pretty good. 


Beauty Parade, in late issues, has dropped 


cartoons. 

Nifty, Chicago cheesecake opus, has ceased 
to was. 

Peek Quarterly lived only one issue longer 


than the monthly and has expired, too. Bill 
Kofoed is now with Globe Photo. 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th 
St., is now using two or more cartoons weekly, 
some of them not concerned with wordage—just 
good gags, of whatever sort. Pay policy is better 
also, all bills are settled fortnightly. Miss Jenkins 
receives roughs. 

Extension Magazine, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, was inadvertently omitted from the 
Year Book list. They buy cartoons at moderate 
rates, subject matter appropriate to a Catholic 
monthly but avoiding preachment. Simple, 
pleasant humor is wanted, homey subjects pre- 
ferred. Address the Art Dept. 

I’m receiving a good deal of mail asking me 
to recommend agents for cartoonists. I will not 
do this. 

Do run this in the Forum and save me some 
correspondence. 

Cuas. B. McCormack, 
250 Riverside Drive, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Carla, That's What They Tell Us 
Sir: 

We have taken up a collection to buy a 
suitable prize to be awarded to the first service 
man who, in relating his experience to WRITER’s 
Dicest, does not state that he does most of his 
writing in a latrine. 

Carta Duane, Corresponding Secretary, 

Ger-Mount Writers’ Association of 
Germantown-Mount Airy. 


First Sale for a Maple Leaf 
Sirs: 

I thought you would like to know that I have 
just received a small check from a syndicate, 
The Associated Editors, 1341 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

And in the basement of a church next door 
a lady is singing Beautiful Dreamer Awaken For 
Me. 

Cuar_es P. SToKEs, 
395 Kent St., Ottawa, Canada. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Fire, Gridley 
Sir: 

I was deeply interested in the article in your 
March number by Nelson Crawford. Mr. Craw- 
ford and I were good friends when we were 
both national officers of the American College 
Quill Club, and had much conference on the 
subject of developing creative writing among 
college students over the country. 

There is a lot to be said for Mr. Crawford’s 
angle about poetry having no standing as a 
commercial product. That condition can be 
changed, and frankly I think it is due to be 
changed. What we need is a few markets for 
poetry based on the idea that Americans can 
read and appreciate poetry which amounts to 
something. 

The way to get that desirable state is to have 
enough good newspaper columns in the country 
to educate the reading public. I feel sure that 
we have enough well-trained and poetry-minded 
people to edit some of these columns just as I 
have done here. 

ETHELYN MILLER HARTWICH, 
Editor “Washington Verse,” 
Tacoma News Tribune, Washington. 

Let’s have some practical specific suggestions 
on how to further this idea. Who has the 
first idea to cast to make Editor Hartwich’s 
thought a reality?—Ed. 


Juvenile Books 
Sir: 

Stokes books are now for children and young 
people only, the adult Stokes list having been 
absorbed in the 7. B. Lippincott Company list. 

The Stokes list for young people includes 
books in all fields with a very high standard 
of quality, and emphasis on books of lasting 
value for library use and school supplementary 
reading. We use practically no verse and very 
few picture books in color. 

HELEN D. Fisu 
Children’s Books 
FreperRICcK A. STOKES Company, INc., 
521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 











MAGAZINES 
_ MAINTAIN 
_ MORALE! 


Words are weapons in the 


struggle for Victory! 


THE 
| ‘THRILLING 
GROUP 


Standard Magazines 
Better Publications 
Nedor Publishing Co. 


10 East 40th Street New York City 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 




















TO SUCCEED YOU MUST PLEASE WOMEN 


for they constitute 85% of all readers. Therefore, the 
‘woman touch” is needed to sell. Few men understand 
complex female reactions. Are your female —— 
synthetic? My clients and my work on stands mon 
MILDRED |. REID 
My Books: 2131% Ridge, Evanston, Ill. 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Advance orders)...... $2.00 
WRITERS: TIELP YOURSELVES (Formulas) . ° 1.28 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique). se 


CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHICAGO AND EVANSTON 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately 


Forty cents a thousand words. Scripts longer than 10,000 
words, thirty-five cente a thousand. Poetry one cent a line. 
One carbon copy, extra first page and minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling and punctuation, free, 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


107 Ashland Ave., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


























WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


STORIES 

® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
NOVELS © $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
BOOKS © “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 





If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you pre 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write 
for our free detailed circular, The fee is very low. lf you want to sell—we can help you. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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YOU MAY BE A NOVELIST! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day- 
by-day guidance through preliminary note-taking, or- 
ganizing and expanding the idea, assembling the char- 
acters, plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for 
dramatic emphasis, writing the first draft, and revision. 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, the only 
kind that will sell. 

A novel may be the form in which you will 
self’’ as a writer. 

Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Shert Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif, 


“find your- 











BE AN AD WRITER 


ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 

for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet *“‘Oppor- 
tunities in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING | 


1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3058 Ciicage, 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
A Clean, Accurate Job 


Carbon copy and extra front page free. 40c a thou- 
sand words. Book lengths 35c a thousand words. 
Minor corrections, spelling, grammar. 

GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
Arkport Road, Hornell, N. Y. 














“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further. 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Established 1919 











Vermont Conference 
Sir: 

Middlebury College announces the offer of 
three fellowships at the Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference to be held this summer from August 
16 to August 28. 

To become eligible for a fellowship, each can- 
didate must be nominated by a publisher, maga- 
zine editor, or well known writer or teacher. 
Published work is ordinarily a prerequisite for 
a fellowship. Nomination may be made inform- 
ally in a letter to the Director, Theodore Mor- 
rison, Warren House, Cambridge, Mass. All 
nominating letters should reach the Director 
by June 1. 

The Writers’ Conference, sponsored by Middle- 
bury College, and held for two weeks each 
summer at Bread Loaf Inn in the Green 
Mountains, aims to provide stimulating dis- 
cussion and criticism under a professional staff 
for men and women interested in the writing 
of novels, short stories, verse, articles, radio 
script, and so on. Since its origin it has served 
and still serves as a model for similar enter- 
prises in many parts of the country. 

E. B. WaALsH, 
Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, 
Middlebury, Vermont. 


Home Furnishing Trade Journal 


Sir: 
Trade correspondents who can turn out 
“Timely” and “punchy” items on the furnisher 


field will find an interested market here. 

Principally, we are interested in features, 
novel selling displays or ideas used to advantage 
by merchants in the eleven western states; 
however, any item of merit will not be turned 
down because its origin is elsewhere. Accom- 
panying photograph matter will also influence 
our acceptance. 

A query on doubtful items will be given 
every consideration that the correspondent may 
not waste his time, tires or films. 

Our rate of payment is twenty-five cents a 
column inch at the present ; photographs accord- 
ing to merit; checks go through 10 days after 
publication. 

WESTERN Home FuRNISHER 
Alvin R_ Booker, Editor 
1709 West Eighth St., Room 404, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Fan Fare 
Sit: 

This is to advise you that Fan Fare is in the 
market for fiction. 

We require 2500-word stories of the light-love 
and domestic type. Our price is $10 on publi- 
cation of story. 

We also are in the market for peppy articles 
(of the fan variety) on radio. These articles 
must be of interest to the West Coast. They 
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should be 1500 to 2500 words and accompanied 
by pictures. 

Fan Fare is given to patrons of independent 
grocers. HELANE Peters, Editor, 

333 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


“Home Service Magazine" 
Sir: 

If you don’t mind, I should like to suggest 
that you don’t list Better Homes & Gardens 
under the heading “Women’s Magazines,” but 
under “Home Service Magazines.” 

Fully 70 percent of all features in Better 
Homes & Gardens interest the male as well as 
the female. It is true, however, that we do edit 
two of the five departments—Better Foods & 
Management and Better Furnishings & Decorat- 
ing—for and to the women. Two other depart- 
ments, tho— Maintenance, Remodeling, and 
Building and Better Gardens—are edited for 
and to men and are our high man readership 
departments, tho the women, our regular 
monthly Dr. Daniel Starch editorial investiga- 
tions indicate, read them almost as closely as 
the men. The other department—General—is 
read almost equally as well by the men as by 
the women. 

In your May issue you say also that “Payment 
is 2 cents a word and up.” I’m afraid I’ve been 
remiss in not writing you that we no longer pay 
by the word, but according to the idea and the 
space which we think we will devote to the idea; 
that is, whether it would be used on a half-page, 
full-page, spread, or 3-page lead. This payment 
varies all the way from $25 to $300 or $400. 

I have enjoyed this May issue very much in- 
deed, particularly your cartoon of the writer and 
the editor, on page 29, and I’m routing it to all 
members of the Better Homes & Gardens staff. 

F. W. McDonoucu, Editor, 
Better Homes & Gardens, 
Des Moines, Ia. 





The People’s Book Club—Planned by 
Sears Roebuck 

The establishment of a new book club which 
will handle books at popular prices is being 
planned as a project in which Sears Roebuck 
will be associated with Simon and Schuster and 
with Consolidated Book Publishers of Chicago. 

The People’s Book Club is being worked out, 
we are told of those connected with the pro- 
ject, in a belief that there exists a very large 
market for books that has not yet been reached 
by any of the existing methods of book distribu- 
tion. It is the object of the club to tap that 
market by making books of popular appeal avail- 
able to large numbers of people who are not 
now book readers or buyers, but who constitute 
a potentially large new audience. It is expected 
that the market will be reached through the 
facilities of Sears Roebuck, through that firm’s 
catalogs, retail stores, and its mail order offices. 
—Publisher’s Weekly. 


BEGINNER’S LUCK! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A great many people have the notion that 
because so many students in this course have 
made sales, the famous TRIAL AND ERROR 
assignments are designed for experienced 
writers rather than beginners. A lot of be- 
ginners can tell you otherwise! Most of the 
sales we make for our students are for peo- 
ple WHO NEVER APPEARED IN PRINT 
BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirement being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed services, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 


Enter .. .BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of the two lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ju 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [1] do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name . ; Mmiweperesaudad 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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A U T H O R 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
Ms readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





I If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


¢ On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
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you prefer about your work. 
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your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
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A= DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
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Southern Garden Mag 
Sir: 

Southern free-lance writers who have eyed 
the home and garden markets avidly will be 
glad to know a South-wide magazine will be 
published by this company starting in the 
Autumn. Contributors should inquire before 
submitting technical articles but features and 
novelties may be sent ahead. Payment will be 
on arrangement and, until after the first issue, 
checks will be sent out on publication. Different 
crops and planting dates necessitate this maga- 
zine for the South. 

Address letters and manuscripts to: 

C. K. Bisuop, Editor, 
607 American Hospital & Life Bldg., 
San Antonio, Texas. 





New Mag in Arizona 
Sir: 

Letter is a new magazine. 

Letter pays fifty dollars ($50.00) for any 
manuscript they accept for their feature “Im- 
aginary Encounters’ of approximately two thou- 
sand words, although three thousand is possible. 

The rules are that the writer select two people 
on opposite sides of a controversial subject and 
have them meet in a natural way and discuss. 

The encounter may be as imaginary as the 
moon, but the facts that they present must be 
real. The facts must also be discussed with good 
temper and in such a way that each side learns 
something he didn’t know concerning the op- 
posite side. 

A certain lightness is necessary. No hitting 
below the belt and no preaching, or eloquence. 
The manuscript should be typed on one side, 
double spaced, and it must have a self-addressed 
stamped return envelope, or it will never be 
seen again. 

The writer’s own proponents may be selected. 
He can usually write better if he actually knows 
one or both in person, but no conditions are 
made there. It is wise if the writer reads first 
the Imaginary Encounters, already printed in 
the January and June copies of Letter for the 
tone. To wit: “Mr. R. of the Big League Dis- 
tillers meets Mrs. B. of the W.C.T.U.;” and the 
second one, “Margaret Sanger meets a Mother 
Superior.” The editor dreads an avalanche of 
manuscripts from writers too indolent to study 
first the tone which is the only one that will 
be accepted, an especial brand half friendliness, 
half gayety. 

Letter is on the newstands only in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Tucson, and Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. It is waiting to decide on other towns. 
Outside of those three towns the only way 
to get Letter is by sending 35c a copy to 
Letter’s office, 111 Olive Road, Tucson, Arizona. 

Apa P, McCormick, 
Editor, Tucson, Ariz. 











EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work, | 
can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 





TYPING 
the kind that delights you and brings an editor’s 


check. 30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage 
free—think what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 
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powers. Turn Dreams into Act 
Mind Stimulator (6th yr.) shows y 
Write for Free Mind Power Test 
FRANK L. TIBOLT, Ph.D. 
996 Fern Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION 

An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you to find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing 
in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in 
magazine writing. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Dept. 87A 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet, without obligation, to 


Name 


Address : ‘ F - , 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
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We are inviting you to be a suc- 
cess. Today you are probably 
pounding your typewriter, hop- 
ing that this time you’ve got it 
right, that some editor will un- 
accountably change his routine, 
go to the slush pile, pick your 
script and find it good. The 
odds are actually 160 to 1 
against you. 

These same editors, however, turn directly to us. Over a period of twenty years they have found our 
story judgment consistently helpful. And when we recommend a new writer’s work, the editors natur- 
ally assume that it is of professional calibre, in line with their current needs, and worthy of use in 
their magazines. 

We have to live up to that. We will make you write it right before we will back your story with 
our reputation. Or we will tell you it belongs in the waste basket, and why. From our day-by-day 
contact with the editors, constantly conveying their reactions, criticisms and suggesions to the profes- 
sional writers they are buying from us, we know and we can tell you what the editors want to buy 
today—whether you aspire to write for Love Story Magazine or Ladies’ Home Fournal, Argosy or 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Whether you are a beginner anxious to sell your “first,” a new writer who wants to increase sales 
and open new markets, an experienced magazine writer trying your first novel, or a successful pulpeteer 
seeking recognition by the slicks, we can offer you many advantages over working alone. 

If you have sold $1,000 worth of manuscripts to magazines within the last year, our help costs you 
nothing except the regular commission of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 
If you have sold $500 worth to magazines within the last year, we will work with you at one-half the 
reading rates offered the beginner. 

If you are a beginner or have sold Booklet, "Practical Literary Help," and latest market news 
only one or two items, we must charge letter on request. 


a reading fee as listed below, until we 
have sold $1,000 worth of your work. 
Our fees are $2.50 on manuscripts up to 
2,000 words; $5.00 on scripts between 2,000 s 
and 5,000 words; $1.00 per thousand on those 
5-12,000. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and novels. For this you receive an honest 
professional appraisal of your work, revision 


and re-plot suggestions if it can be made 


salable, or our recommendation of suitable Literary Agency 


scripts to editors and suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. ” 56 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Perils Of Pauline 


By PAULINE BLOOM 


The chairman of the love and confession section of The Author's League 
has clung to many a jagged cliff. 


Y FATHER was a man of prop- 
erty, real property. There 
something solid and _ reassuring 

about the very words. We owned a lot of 
land. We owned a lot of big, substantial 
houses on the land. My father would come 
home with bulging pockets and big plans 
for the future. Then, suddenly, he had to 
place a mortgage on one house to pay the 
taxes another, and the coal dealers 
couldn’t wait, and the mortgagees wouldn’t, 
and one property after another was fore- 
closed, and the whole world began crum- 
bling, and there was no foothold anywhere. 

With great dignity I stopped my fasher 
from paying me an allowance. 

There was a fixed notion in my mind 
that a writer had to have a college degree. 
So when I did find a job, I spent five nights 
a week going to evening preparatory school, 
then to evening college, cramming for 
examinations in the subway. 

I fell in love with my boss, and he told 
me I was the best legal stenographer he 
ever had. I turned down boys my own age 
because they weren’t intellectual enough, 
and I subscribed to the lecture series at the 


was 


on 


Academy of Arts and Sciences. Of course 
my writing during this period took the form 
of poetry and essays. I wore horn-rimmed 
glasses, subscribed to The Nation and all 
the other trimmings. 

Then I took Henry Goodman’s short- 
story course at Hunter, and he made me 
aware of ordinary people, and of the signifi- 
cance inherent in ordinary things they did 
and said. I wrote my first short story as a 
class assignment, a psychological character 
study ending in frustration and defeat, and 
I sold it on its first trip out to the American 
Hebrew for $12.00. When the next one, of 
the same genre, brought me $15.00, I was 
doomed. 

For the next three years the wall didn’t 
give way, but neither did my head, so I 
went on banging. I didn’t know where I 
was going or why. I just knew I had to keep 
on writing. 

If only someone had advised me then to 
give up French and analyze the trade maga- 
zines, or to study the pulps instead of Eliza- 
bethan literature. But there wasn’t anyone. 
Out went my Mss. and back they came with 
little colored slips. It wasn’t strength of 








“ 


character that kept me going. I just didn’t 
know how to stop. 

In 1937 I sold two short articles to the 
New York Sun for $1.80 each, and 
short stories to the St. Francis Home Journal 
(of blessed memory), one for $8.00 and one 
for $5.00. There must be a special place set 
aside in for i 


two 


heaven editors of 
magazines, whether Catholic, Baptist, Jew- 
ish, Protestant, Presbyterian, Methodist or 
anything else. They give you a generous 
transfusion of self-confidence. God bless 
them all. 


religious 


This bonanza brought me to a fork in the 
road. By this time my stenographer’s savings 
burned a hole in my bank account. I could 
take a year off and write and write and 
write. Or I could splurge and submit to the 
broadening influence of travel. So I took the 
wrong road via freight boat to San Fran- 
cisco, and I spent three months and every 
cent I had in the world seeing the United 
States and Mexico. I had a swell time. 

Wherever 1 stopped for more than two 
days I hired a typewriter and typed. Wher- 
ever I didn’t have a typewriter I used a 
pad and pencil and wrote. Wherever I was, 
I sent out a steady stream of mss., enclosing 
return envelopes addressed to my home. 
Each letter from home tactfully reported “a 
nice fat letter from———and——-and——.” 
In the Fall I came home to my law office 
job. 

But I abandoned my glasses, my courses, 
and my attempts to write literature, and 
began to analyze the confession magazines. 
Abner Sundell bought my first one, “He 
Killed the Children I Should Have Had.” 
He asked me to come to see him, and I 
rushed down. Soon I was working on assign- 
ments for him. He would get an idea for a 
cover—a beautiful blonde with slipping 
shoulder straps behind a roulette wheel— 
and he had the title. “Gambler’s Gal,” he 
would whisper tensely. Back at my office, 
while I took notes on the various differences 
between a common carrier and a contract 
carrier of goods for hire, my mind scurried 
around for entanglements into which I 
could plunge “Gambler’s Gal” until it was 
time for her to repent. Abner Sundell was 
very patient. Even after he discovered that 
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I didn’t know the meaning of jail bait, he 
went on helping me and trying to get my 
checks for me from his boss. He didn’t real- 
ize what a kick I got from the mere fact 
that the publisher owed me money. 


HE direct peril confronting Pauline of 

the films was the villain. All she had to 
do was to look at his mustache and run, My 
villains are not so easily identifiable. In fact, 
they aren’t even villains. They’re awfully 
nice pleasant chaps who take you to the 
movies and who want to help you in all 
sorts of ways, and who become more eager 
than ever when they learn you write con- 
fessions. 

So you develop techniques of your own 
to match the various approaches, The 
cruelest of them all is laughter. 

But my most serious perils were perils of 
economy. Did I dare leave my job? The 
steady, monotonous dullness of it seeped 
into my poses. The staid, archaic, cliche- 
ridden language stole into my speech and 
my writing. When I found myself splitting 
argumentative hairs, and taking the oppo- 
site side in a discussion just to see if I could, 
I became frightened. What was even more 
important, there was so pathetically little 
time and energy left to become acquainted 
with life and write about it. 

“Jump into the water,” the psychologists 
always said. “When it becomes a question 
of sinking or swimming, you'll swim.” So 
I—God help me!—I fired my boss. 

I didn’t swim. I began to sink. I gasped 
for air and swallowed water. I got nowhere 
fast. This was outrageous. This couldn’t be 
happening to me. But it was. 

It was at this time that Abner Sundell’s 
two confession books decided to go under. 
I went with them, and nothing remained of 
me but a bubble on the surface of the 
water. 

But there was a boy scout around—Will 
Herman. Following his instructions in the 
Writer's Dicest, I sold three juvenile 
articles in March, five in April, ten in May, 
etc., etc., and I was launched. Say, Will, 
isn’t there some typing or dishwashing I 
can do for you? Or how would you like to 
have my new eraser? 

In August of that year I sold a confession 
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to Beatrice Lubitz of Fawcett’s, a story to 
Screen and Radio Weekly at 5c a word, 
and two stories to the New York Daily 
News—$200.00 besides the juveniles. I was 
a writer. 

Was that the end of my perils? It was 
the beginning, folks—only the beginning. 

I was selling, but each sale I made was 
nothing but accident. I was in the position 
of a druggist who said “To hell with the 
prescriptions” and just poured stuff from 
big bottles into little bottles, handed them 
out, and sat back beaming because a few 
of the patients were cured anyway. 

Some of my stories, through the immuta- 
ble force of the law of averages, fell acci- 
dentally into accepted story patterns. The 
others just didn’t fizz. 

I faced myself squarely across the type- 
writer and brought out the duds. In one 
case a lyric passage had shut my eyes to a 
trite theme. In another, a character with 
whom I had fallen in love betrayed me by 
refusing to submit to convincing motivation. 
One story was no story at all, just a series 
of interesting incidents. 

What was a good story? After five years 
of evading that very important issue, I 
finally realized that a good story must be 
founded on recognized laws of chemistry ; 
that you need a specific combination of 
specific elements in specific amounts, and 
that they must be put together in the right 
order. Five years! 

I discovered, at least in myself, a stub- 
born resistance to learn. If I had a nice, 
orderly, obedient mind it would lap up all 
the interesting and useful bits of informa- 
tion with which life is so lavish. But it 
doesn’t. My mind is wayward. 

I spent a week of frenzied reading on a 
crazy variety of subjects. The result was a 
confession based on sabotage, “No Greater 
Punishment” (True Confessions, June, 
1941) ; a story built around regulations af- 
fecting third-class postoffices, “Ma Flunks 
Out” (Woman’s Day, August, 1941) ; an 
article about a nun who was an artist, and 
“What Can You Do With 50c?” (Messen- 
ger of the Precious Blood, September, 
1941) ; an article about Christmas Tradi- 
tions. 














“Ever have days when you want to make 


people cry?" 


SOLD about 500 juveniles. It was time 

to cut myself away from them. The 
amputation was painful, for I loved them 
dearly, but it had to be done. 

So what do you think happened? I 
started sprouting a juvenile book, a particu- 
larly cumbersome, painstaking job, requir- 
ing a terrific amount of research and inter- 
viewing and experimenting and planning 
before I even began to write it. Now I’m in 
it up to my ears, and I’m having the most 
gorgeous time of my life. 

But that isn’t enough. Will it find a pub- 
lisher? Who knows? If it does, will it go 
over as well as I think it should? My heart 
takes a familiar nose dive into my stomach, 
and goes on a rampage. If—. Maybe—. 
Who knows? 


HEN an editor writes “Dear 
Pauline, this is a bum job,” you can 
be pretty certain it’s a bum job, and you 
have no one to blame but yourself. No 
alibis, no nothin’. You just tried to do some- 
thing and you failed. You tore a piece of 
yourself out of yourself, and you held it out 
to the particular person you thought ought 
to like it, and he said in honest sorrow, 
“This is a bum job.” 
No, it’s nothing like failing in business, 
or having a bad crop, or even being fired. 


you, 
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“Please, could | have it back? | inadvertently 
used a 25c Defense Stamp!" 








Each of these catastrophes is personal, but 
there are outside elements too. Failing with 
a mss. is being jilted—scorned. My personal 
reaction happens to be not fury, but agony. 
That is one of the perils of the game. And 
make no mistake, it’s a real one. If you’re 
going to be sensitive and recoil from these 
blows, you’ll start avoiding them, and the 
only way to do this is to stop writing. On 
the other hand, if you become over-aggres- 
sive and keep sticking your chin out before 
you can take it, you’re liable to receive more 
punishment than your system can absorb. 


HEN I look back at the years I put in 

analyzing the classics and writing little 
literary gems for which I knew there were 
no contemporary markets, my first reaction 
is to wave them away as so much time lost. 
If someone had only put me on the trail of 
the love pulps, or the juveniles or the con- 
fessions, when I was 18, I would have been 
so much farther ahead by this time. Perhaps. 
Perhaps not. Somehow, I can’t convince 
myself it was all wasted. Not the lunch 
hours when I forgot about lunches, not the 
evenings of stuffy classes after days of stuffy 
offices when I almost fell asleep from sheer 
exhaustion, not even the years of writing 
without slanting. 


DIGEST 


FACED my own perils, but I flinch at 

the responsibility of telling other writers 
what to do. Besides, I don’t know. One 
thing I have learned though is this: Writing 
is the hardest kind of hard work. If you’re 
anything like me, you’ll be finding one 
excuse after another for being unable to 
work at that particular moment. 

Your physical needs are basically a pencil 
and paper. A typewriter is mighty fine, and 
when you add luxuries like carbon paper, 
erasers and a pencil sharpener, you’d think 
a writer would forget about exterior forces 
and begin to hold himself responsible for 
his production. But that isn’t the way it 
works. He starts ranting about peace and 
privacy. 

I have nothing to say against peace and 
privacy. They’re lovely. But where are 
you going to find them? 

My family is big and exuberant. Mother 
has a talent for changing the tone of a 
neighborhood by merely moving in. New 
York unfriendly? Never where we live. 
Our apartment immediately becomes the 
community headquarters for the exchange 
of recipes, knitting instructions, baby-mind- 
ing, price comparing and stamp swapping. 
Sisters come and go with their children. 

The living room radio plays a symphony. 
The kitchen reverberates with the restrained 
hysteria of a soap opera tuned in good and 
loud so that it can be heard above the din 
of the electric mixer, while my father’s 
room is one continuous forum of military 
and political opinion, his and every com- 
mentator’s on the air. 

With my door shut it’s worse. I don’t 
get the details, but I do get the mysterious 
hum of activity and excitement. That tele- 
phone call is probably an aunt, but it might 
be a date or an editor. The bell could be a 
grocery order, but it could also be the mail. 

The commentator’s pitch and volume 
suddenly go up. Maybe that’s something 
important. After all, I mustn’t shut myself 
up in an ivory tower. I must be a part of 
life. 

Peace and privacy are things to dream 
about. But this isn’t the time to dream. 
This is the time to direct your life into the 
channels you want to take, to map out your 
courses and to work like all get-out. 
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Editors up and down the line are clamor- 
ing for copy. Pulp editors are frantic be- 
cause their most dependable writers have 
been wooed away by the slicks. Slick editors 
are tearing their hair because their best 
bets are in one way or another serving 
WWB, OWI, or US. Serious novels are 
selling as never before, because people are 
thinking as never before. Fighting for their 
lives, and for principles they hold dearer 
than their lives, makes people think. 

Sharpen your tools and you get busy. 

You have, to begin with, that knack, that 
flair for words, that magic manipulation of 
black and white which can be made to 
recreate all the color and substance and 
drama and meaning of life itself. 

You start with an idea and two or three 
characters. You put them in a position 
where they exert an influence on one an- 
other. Against this influence, or parallel 
with it, your hero or heroine is hell-bent for 
a goal. The influence grows into pressure 
more and more intense, and incidents begin 
to develop, each one of which pushes your 
hero either toward his goal or away from 
it. These incidents must be arranged and 
built up so that they propel the story for- 
ward—always forward—to its logical con- 
clusion. It must never stop for anything. 
In stories that are deeply emotional, there 
may be less action, and what there is may 
therefore proceed at a more leisurely pace. 
But stories of a shallower emotional content 
must compensate by faster action and the 
pace must be kept lively all the way to 
the end. A lag anywhere along the line in 
a story of this type is fatal. 

Being a writer is the best job in the 
world. It offers you freedom to come and 
go as you will, to work when and where 
you will, with only your own conscience 
as your boss. The work is the most exciting 
and rewarding there is. 

Writers are an enchanted race, apart 
from all the rest, with special weakness if 
you will, but also with special powers and 
very special gifts. They mold opinion, 
spread ideas, and create worlds within 
worlds. Yet because of their sensitivity, un- 
derstanding and sympathy, they are the 
most appealing and lovable of creatures— 
even the biggest of them. 
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5% Newspaper Cut 

Newspapers have been asked to cut their 
tonnage by an additional 5% for the third 
quarter of this year. Smaller papers, using 
under 500 tons per quarter, are exempt 
from the 5% cut on their first 25 tons, 
making their total additional cut on the 
third quarter, if they use up to 500 tons, 
4.8%. Previously newspapers were cut 10%. 

This affects free lance writers adversely 
simply because there is less space to fill. 
Publishers are benefited because their costs 
of manuscripts and printing are reduced 
while their advertising rates will suffer no 
change. 

No cut has been announced for maga- 
zines. Except for a few leading magazines 
like Life and Time, who might have 
smothered all competition had they all 
the paper they required, the 10% cut that 
was meted out to magazine publishers has 
only helped them. Costs are less because 
they print either fewer copies or fewer 
pages while advertising rates remained the 
same. On the other hand, their ordinary 
costs of doing business went up, just as 
the cost of food and clothing went up. 

Publishers, who have been hamstrung 
less than any other trade, have done finan- 
cially well during this war, and performed 
a better job to the general public for the 
money received. Unlike other trades where 
merchandise is inferior while the price is 
greater, or merchandise is less in weight or 
size and the price remains the same, pub- 
lishers are delivering, as usual, full value 
for money received from the public. Word 
rates have gone up to writers, editing all 
along the line is more astute, photographic 
illustrations are better every year, non- 
fiction copy is more informative and forth- 
right, but fiction has not improved in 
quality. The chief reason is that the char- 
acters who people our fiction are not full 
bodied people. 





A six-page statement of its editorial require- 
ments appears in a new booklet issued by The 
Feed Bag, a trade journal issued at 741 North 
Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. The journal 
is devoted to the interests of the retail feed 
dealer and was established in 1925. C. L. Ons- 
gard is editor. Payment of a 1,000 word story 
varies from $5 to $15; photo extras. 








The Historical Novel 


By EVELYN EATON 


HEN I signed my first contract for 

a historical novel with Harpers, I 

was working in the office of my 
literary agent, Ann Watkins. It 
idea that I should switch from novels of 
the present to novels of the past, and, as 
any author lucky enough to have Ann for 
agent knows, her ideas are right. 


was her 


It was the spring of 1939, the war had 
not started, or I would have said “no” in 
spite of Ann’s enthusiasm, for when it did 
break out, I was assailed by a terrible feel- 
ing of futility and frustration. My back- 
ground happened to European, 
friends European, my fears European, my 
heart left the work. 

“Of all things,” 
ing of little wars and puny massacres and 
minor troubles of the past, when now .. .” 


be my 


I thought, “to be writ- 


But there was the assignment, there was 
my signature on the contract, there was 
the time limit, there was I. I comforted 
myself by offering my services to the Cana- 
dian Government the day that Canada 
declared war, and sat down to get on with 
my work until I was called. 

The first thing I discovered, which of 
course I should have known, was that the 
popular conception of the historical novel 
as escape fiction unsuited to these days of 
anguish and reality, was a mistake. Clifton 
Fadiman might, and did, dismiss the his- 
torical novel to the corner as beneath 
literary notice, wondering after the manner 
of Gracie Fields’ “It’s dead but it won’t lie 
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down! 


“A few readers with long memories may 
possibly recall my splenetic tirade of last 
week in which the historical novel was 
called to task. It was called, but I may add, 
to date it has not answered, except by non- 
chalantly presenting me with further ex- 
amples of itself.” New Yorker, June, 1940. 
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Other critics might refer disdainfully to 
the “sword and cape story,” as if that also 
dismissed the historical novel once and for 
all to its undistinguished resting place. 

One wonders idly what these same critics 
would think if historical novelists retaliated 
by lumping all modern books together as 
“tuxedo tales,” making no distinction be- 
tween the works, say, of Pearl Buck, Ellen 
Chase, Dreiser and John dos Passos). 

Looking beneath the clothes, the men 
and women of the past are responsible for 
our present and we might as well be in- 
terested. The mistakes they made involved 
us, the triumphs they scored advanced us, 
the ideas they held influenced us and the 
struggles they endured liberated us. In 
turn, what we do now is the sword and 
cape story of the future . perhaps re- 
ferred to then as the “plane and tank 
yarn” and dismissed as completely unsuit- 
able reading for the sophisticate. 

Critics to the contrary, the historical 
novel properly written and _ intelligently 
read, can do more to explain present day 
conditions than any other, war-correspond- 
ents’ accounts excepted. The historical 
novel could and should show us the reasons 
for Germany’s greed, England’s endurance, 
France’s tragedy, and our own strength. It 
is not only interesting, it is also heartening 
to find that the same old problems went 
on in the old days, yet the world survived, 
and on the whole progressed. 

“The British navy was largely absorbed 
by the continental conflict in preventing 
the enemy from using the Mediterranean 
for the passage of troops and in defending 
England against repeated threats of inva- 
sion. Only small squadrons therefore could 
be spared for the outer seas.” That is 
not Winston Churchill reporting to the 
House of Commons in, say, 1941. It is a 
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description of the year 1744. (Walter L. 
Dorn “Competition for Empire.”’) 

“A million Frenchmen were gone, and 
they were the élite not of plodding agricul- 
ture but of the throbbing industrial life of 
France. He did not see with his own eyes 
the six hundred corpses which lay in one 
town after a volley by a company of his 
dragoons. He did not see the four hundred 
and sixty six villages burned on the plea 
that the inmates were rebels; nor the dis- 
mal procession to the seaports of those con- 
demned, some fifteen years old, some eighty, 
chained by the neck or the leg in pairs, 
going for religion’s sake to life worse than 
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death, half starved, tormented by vermin, 
often lashed. Even the dying were not left 
in peace.” These are not some of Hitler’s 
doings. The “he” referred to is Louis XIV. 
His victims were the Hugenots in 1686. 
(George M. Wrong’s “Rise and Fall of New 
France”). 

We have not advanced very far since 
then, but at least we have survived, and 
some of those same Hugenots helped to 
build the United States. How much easier 
it is to understand what is happening in 
Martinique, and what happened last year to 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, when we re- 
member the story of the Acadians! How 





























"Tell you what I'll do, pal, I'll have my story ready five days after your deadline but you'll have to 
come over here and get it.” 
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easy to understand the Russian Polish diffi- 
culties when we remember the partitions 
of Poland, Poniatowski, Kosciuski, the con- 
stitution of 1791 and the bitter betrayals 
which ended at Praga. 


A people which does not understand its 
own past will not fight for its future, but 
only for the preservation of the present, 
and that is not enough. Some people in 
the United States and in Canada 
strangely unaware of the past. I have had 
a lilac bush pointed out to me with pride 
in a Nova Scotian settlement, but when 
I asked: “Who was the French Acadian 
who planted it?” knowing that the lilac 
in this part of the world came from France, 
as did the willow trees along the roads, 
the owner gaped at me, murmuring “I 
don’t know who was here before.” 


seem 


We don’t know, or care to know, who 
was here before, and that is a break in 
continuity which might be serious, for us. 


There are signs, however, that the his- 
torical novel is coming into its own as a 
factor in the awakening of the public to 
the world Speaking for my own 
limited experience, I have many letters 
from men in camps, hospitals and on ships, 
telling me they have read my books, ask- 
ing where they can find out more about 
the siege of Louisbourg, or the beginnings 
of New France, or what happened to the 
Acadians after they were expelled. Most 
have enjoyed the story and write only to 
say so, but some want to know more. They 
want to know because they are now writing 
history themselves. They have a right to 
know what happened to those who fought 
before them, a right to know why they 
succeeded or failed. No picture. of our 
times would be complete without the 
modern novel to interpret them—so history 
books are not enough ¢o interpret the past. 
They deal with facts, figures and headlines 
only. The human elements, the little man 
and the little woman, Mr. and Mrs. 
America, are so often left out, or lumped 
together in one snobbish sentence .. . “the 
people’s rights were restored to their due 
place in the constitution .’ Were they 
indeed? And who died for it? “The people 


issues. 


gave up the struggle.” And who took the 
bribe? 

The historical novelist shows that the 
characters lives are ordered and 
inevitable in the history books, were as 
uncertain and confused and human as we 
are, their motives as puzzling, their in- 
terests as mixed. The things for which they 
appear in history are probably not the 
things which preoccupied them most. Re- 
member Anatole France’s exquisitely ironi- 
cal story “The Procurator of Judea?” A 
young man called Lamia has been remind- 
ing Pontius Pilate of his years as Governor 
of Jerusalem. At the end of their long 
talk Lamia asks a question. “Pontius 
Pilate contracted his brows, and his hand 
rose to his forehead in the attitude of one 
who probes the deeps of memory. Then 
after a silence of some seconds... “Jesus?” 
he murmured, “‘Jesus—of Nazareth? I can- 
not call him to mind.” 


whose 


The historical novelist must be able to 
project himself into the past with no sense 
that it is the past, making it rather the 
present, and though he knows and the 
reader knows the inevitable outcome should 
still make it seem as though there could be 
another ending if . He must have ac- 
curate knowledge of the period, of course, 
and of the period as it would seem to the 
characters, not to the writer. This requires 
study, work, and sympathetic attachment 
to the place or the time about which he 
writes. 

Some writers excellently equipped to 
write historical novels hesitate because the 
technical difficulties seem to them immense. 
They worry about anachronism, for in- 
stance. Well, there are pitfalls to be avoided, 
and the chief is the paradoxical fact that 
people in the past had more modern ac- 
cessories than we suppose! Some lists of 
materials furnished to early Jesuit colonists 
in the United States read almost like a 
mail-order catalogue, with such items as 
three different sizes of nails, rolls of wire 
for fencing, metal containers, and other 
shipments which we don’t associate with 
the 1600’s. The early Egyptians had 
methods of building and lighting we haven't 
caught up with yet. It isn’t safe to assume 
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that because a thing happened several 
hundred years ago, the people it happened 
to are undeveloped morons. They may not 
have been able to fly a plane, but they 
were capable of imagining one . . . see 
Leonardo da Vinci’s very interesting aero- 
nautical drawings and blueprints. On their 
more leisurely musings much of our modern 
knowledge is based. The pressure and exi- 
gencies of their times drove them to invent, 
contrive and improvise as we do. They, 
in short, were the Mr. and Mrs. of that 
day. 
AHBELPFUL practice in creating the 
necessary atmosphere of the past, is 
to project yourself and your family into 
the year you are dealing with, say 1700. 
Picture yourself waking in your room, what 
sort of furniture would you see? What 
sort of clothes would you put on? What 
sort of breakfast would you eat with your 
family? What sort of topics would you 
be most interested in? Then check. Then 
push out of your novel ninety percent of 
the research. If you were writing a modern 
novel you would not find it necessary to 
describe every detail of your hero’s tailored 
suit or your heroine’s bedroom furniture in 
order to begin your story. You would know 
these things, have them in your mind, and 
if they came into the story they would be 
there. If they never were mentioned at all 
they would still be there... 


Some writers find dialogue a stumbling 
block to the writing of historical fiction. 
Well, every novelist must find and follow 
his own solution. Mine is to make my 
characters say what they have on their 
minds in the shortest and most appropriate 
and perhaps completely modern way. I 
do not use slang, unless it is an occasional 
slang word of the period, but I do use 
modern phraseology, on the principle that 
old forms of speech and spelling are like 
so many hindrances and checks to the 
reader. He is continually being brought 
up short in annoyance, irritation or amuse- 
ment over prithees and ye oldes and the 
rest of it. However in keeping they may 
be with the period, they are, it seems to 
me, only a way of intruding the author's 





"The Boss says you must wear this. He's afraid 
you'll frighten new writers away." 


erudition, instead of the character’s hu- 
manity . . . but that is only my way out. 
Yours may be quite different. Whatever it 
is, read it aloud, and if it doesn’t obtrude 
itself between story and reader, if it doesn’t 
bring the reader up short with a shock, 
either because it is too ancient or too 
modern, then it is right, it is appropriate. 

History stays put. There is a beginning, 
middle and end to any episode we choose. 
We are, in fact, presented with a plot. The 
framework is erected for us, very often in 
a way we wouldn’t dare present as original. 
It would be too fantastic, frankly incredi- 
ble. But it happened. So we can use it in 
all the richness of its color and incredibility. 

Sincerity, a sense of responsibility, these 
are stock in trade of any serious profes- 
sional writer, but to these the historical 
novelist must add integrity towards the 
past. There must be no personal coloring 
of events, no falsification. The characters 
can have their prejudices, their partisan- 
ships, their passionate blindness to the 
other side, but the novelist must be scrupu- 
lously fair. We writers of the “sword and 
cape story” are dealing with dynamite. 
We have only to look at what has hap- 
pened to a whole generation of Germans, 
who were fed perverted fiction, to realize 
that. And so good luck to us! 








New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


OMETHING new has been added to 
all New York addresses—a postal dis- 
trict number. Without this number, 

mail is now considered incompletely ad- 
dressed. To be sure your manuscripts go 
through promptly, make a note of the com- 
plete addresses given in this Market Letter. 

Max Wilkinson, formerly fiction editor 
of Collier’s, is now one of the fiction editors 
on Esquire. He is located in the New York 
office at 366 Madison Avenue, where Coro- 
net also has representatives. But it should 
be noted particularly that this New York 
office is only for contact with writers and 
agents in this vicinity. The central office 
of both of these magazines continues, as 
heretofore, at 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Address all your manuscripts to 
the Chicago office. 

A revolutionary change is taking place in 
the fiction used in Esquire. The July issue, 
and those following, should be studied. No 
more of the very literary pieces are wanted. 
Men in the Armed Forces, as well as most 
other people, get this magazine chiefly for 
the cartoons. So fiction is to be more in 
keeping with “literate but not intellectual” 
reader interests. It should keep to the 
man’s viewpoint, although women writers 
are no longer frowned upon. And love 
themes, if any, must be kept to a minor 
place. Lots of action, in any sort of mod- 
ern masculine tale, is wanted. Lengths 
run up to 3500 words. The fiction market 
is wide open. But articles are mostly or- 
dered. Remember the Chicago address! 

Argosy is going slickpaper with the Sep- 
tember issue, out on the stands July 28th. 
It will be in the flat format size, and use 
some color on inside pages in duotone 
effects. The contents, too, is shifting to a 
wider coverage of story types, and is said 
to be nearer the slick tempo. Adventure is 
the predominant note. Rogers Terrill, edi- 
tor, says that what he wants is “adult stories 
with guts—with impact—-stories that mean 
something and leave something with the 





reader!” He finds readers getting a bit 
fed up with straight war stories, though he 
Humor- 
ous stories, if good, are very acceptable. An 
off-trail love story with a background of 
adventure would hit. Rates now being paid 
are first-class, and promptly on acceptance. 
Lengths for shorts are from 800 to 5,000 


will go on using some of this type. 


words; novelets 9,000 to 15,000; short 
novels and serials 25,000 to 40,000. Argosy 


is one of the Popular Publications month- 
lies, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

If you are looking for a market for un- 
conventional material, View may be the 
place. This slick paper magazine limits its 
contributions to surrealist, romantic, and 
fantastic material. It uses stories in lengths 
from 1,000 to 
2,000 to 5,000 words; poems of any length. 
It also uses photographs of paintings, simi- 
lar in character to its prose, but as a rule 
does not pay for them. Prose brings a 
half-cent a word. Poetry is 25 cents a line. 
Payment on publication. The magazine, 
View, is a quarterly, appearing in April, 
June, October, and December. Charles 
Henri Ford is editor; Parker Tyler is as- 
sistant editor. The address—1 East 53rd 
Street, New York 22. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
bringing out two new magazines in the 
aviation field. Aviation News will be a 
weekly, edited by Robert W. Wood, with 
offices in Washington, D.C. Air Transport 
is to be a monthly, devoted to the special- 
ized interests of air carriers, and will be 
brought out in September. Fowler W. 
Barker is editor. This one is published here 
at the McGraw-Hill Building, 330 West 
t2nd Street, New York 18. 
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HE love story field is one of the strong 
markets now. Rose Wyn, editor of the 
Ace love magazines, has given DicEest read- 
ers some detailed suggestions which might 
be helpful to anyone working in the love 


field: 
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“Now more than ever we want strong, 
emotional, sincere, dramatic love stories. 
We like the writer who writes sincerely, 
never with her tongue in her cheek; who 
pulls at the heartstrings by making the 
reader feel, ‘This is something I might be 
feeling myself.’ 

‘We use all lengths, from 2,000 (or under, 
if a story runs it and is good) to 10,000 
words. We use all types of love stories, in- 
cluding the dramatic action love story; the 
light, gay love story; the romantic mystery 
story, provided the love element is predomi- 
nant throughout; the emotional problem 
love story. We like any story that holds 
the interest from the beginning to the end; 
which means that it has a strong basic con- 
flict out of which grows plenty of action and 
complication, is convincing, has appealing, 
interesting, sympathetic characters, and 
readability. 

“We don’t like: 

“1. Synthetic stories based on a misun- 
derstanding that could be cleared up at 
once if the character would only speak up. 

“2. Hackneyed plots, such as: The gir! 
who is engaged to a stuffed shirt but who 
is attracted to an adventurer. The girl 
whose glamorous sister is always taking her 
men away, and who automatically takes a 
back seat even when she falls in love, 
thinking her sister will inevitably get the 
man anyway. The guardian or will story, 
in which the disapproving hero vs. the rich 
girl he’s supposed to look out for provides 
the complication. The ‘I’ll-pay-you-five- 
hundred-dollars-if-you’ll - pretend - to-be-my- 
husband’ story. The story of the two jilted 
people who decide to get together and con- 
sole each other, they find they prefer each 
other anyway, even though the people who 
jilted them want them back. The story of 
the jilted girl who uses a man to get her ex- 
sweetheart jealous, then finds she loves the 
second man. 


“oa 


3. Spy stories and spy angles. 

“4. Stories that give too depressing a 
picture of the war. Stories that stress such 
unpleasant aspects of the war as men who 
are afraid of it, draft dodgers, Nazi hor- 
rors, etc. 





“y 
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"Work at the plant is influencing your writing: ‘The 
bullet missed Sullivan by a scant .000167 of an inch’! 

“5. Stories that violate certain taboos. 
We do not like divorce stories, stories in 
which girls are in love with married men, 
stories in which girls are ‘propositioned,’ 
stories which seem to treat marriage lightly, 
stories in which hero or heroine drink too 
heavily, stories in which hero or heroine 
gets into gambling complications.” 

All these points, and particularly those 
last named taboos, apply to most of the 
love field. Take them to heart if you are 
submitting stories to Love Fiction Monthly, 
Variety Love, Complete Love, Ten-Story 
Love. Rose Wyn edits these at 67 West 
f4th Street, New York 19. 

Common Sense has moved its offices to 
10 East 49th Street, New York 17. They 
were formerly at 315 Fourth Avenue. 

Shaw Publications, Inc., which puts out 
My Baby, is now located at 1 East 53rd 
Street, New York 22. The former address 
was 509 Madison Avenue. 

Free World, which is published by the 
Free World Association, has moved from 
55 West 42nd Street, and is now at 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18. An editorial 
board of experts in various fields determines 
the policy and what is to be_ bought. 
Scarcely any fiction is used, and that little 
must have an international aspect. All the 
contents deal with international affairs— 
political, sociological, economical. Nothing 
is purely internal, U. S. A., in interest. And 
articles about foreign countries must not be 
merely about a particular country, but must 
show the international aspects of the sub- 
ject. The National Geographic type of 
article would not fit here at all. Lengths of 
material run between 2500 and 3500 words. 
Payment is on publication, at $30, regard- 
less of who writes the article. 
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[MPORTANT topics of the day, pre- 

sented in an authoritative manner, dig- 
nified but in no sense dull—there is the 
general pattern of Harper’s Magazine. Sub- 
jects may express a somewhat wider inter- 
national interest in the past. Otherwise, 
requirements remain much the same. Any 
subject which would appeal to an intelli- 
gent, well read person. The length is far 
less important than adequate treatment. 
Freshness is important. Avoid the topics 


which have been overdone in the news- 
papers. Or find an important new angle. 
A little fiction is used, but suitable stories 


are hard to find, as the literary qualifica- 
tions are high. Some poetry is also used, 
or corresponding literary values. Timeli- 
ness must be considered in articles, as some 
subjects lose interest quickly in the present 
hectic days. Harper’s has had to cut pages 
to meet the paper situation. As a result, 
material is more carefully scrutinized and 
standard upheld. Frederick Lewis Allen is 
editor-in-chief. Address — 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16. 

Bride’s Magazine uses only such material 
as pertains to brides and their plans for 
trousseaux and new homes. All the fash- 
ion and home-furnishing material is staff- 
prepared. But occasionally an article might 
be bought from a free-lance writer which 
has some really new idea of interest to a 
bride. Once in a long time a piece of fic- 
tion is used of about 1500 words. But this 
must be something in line with the general 
tone of the magazine—and never the usual 
A small market. “Discourag- 
Mrs. Marian Murt- 
Address — 527 


love story. 
ing” the editors call it. 
feldt is managing editor. 

Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine buys 
as large a percentage of original material as 
they can get, which they like. But one 
must study the magazine to determine just 
how this varies from the usual run of de- 
tective story books. It is now a bi-monthly. 
It pays on acceptance, at $100 to $150 for 
original stories. Address—570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22. 

Editor Kenneth White reports that Ad- 
venture is being increased to 160 pages with 
the August issue, on sale July 10th. Lengths 


are very elastic, including anything from a 
short-short to serials. Pay starts at a cent 
and a half minimum, on acceptance. This 
is a Popular Publications monthly, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Ana Maher is now managing editor on 
World at War, of which Lionel White is 
editor. The magazine is a monthly, using 
articles on any subject pertinent to global 
But timeliness and freshness are im- 
portant. Some subjects, such as that of 
women in war, have been overdone to the 
point of boredom. And predictional arti- 
cles are not encouraged, unless the logic is 
so fine and the background detail so com- 
plete that it can’t be ignored. Most of the 
numerous illustrations are supplied by the 
staff. But if an author has especially good 
and unusual pictures, these would be ac- 
ceptable. About fifty percent of the con- 
tents deals with home stuff, here in America, 
the draft, refugee problems, the food situa- 
tion, the various Armed Services including 
the girls in uniform. The other fifty per- 
cent is foreign. On all, timeliness, validity, 
authenticity, the background of the writers 
and his facts are factors which are impor- 
tant in considering material. Lengths aver- 
age 3,000 to 3,500 words for a four to six 
page article; occasionally 2,000 words for 
two pages. Payment is on acceptance at 
three cents a word and up. Address World 
at War at 19 West 44th Street, New York 
19. 


war. 


Popular Publications’ Love Short Stories 
has a new editor, Miss Ollie Redpath. She 
was formerly assistant on this magazine, so 
it is not likely she will make much change 
in the requirements. But study issues be- 
ginning with that dated August. She would 
like stories with foreign backgrounds when 
possible. And with so many Americans 
doing so many different things in different 
parts of the globe, it is easy to have your 
hero and heroine American. Lively drama, 
plenty of action, and especially good emo- 
tional appeal all help to make stories ac- 
ceptable. Stories run from 3,000 to 12,000 
words, with needs for the 5,500-word shorts, 
and especially for the novelets to 12,000. 
Also good short-shorts, if they can be had. 
These can run from 800 words (which 
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makes a double spread) to 1,500 words. 
Pay is on acceptance at a one cent mini- 
mum. And if you don’t know what a love 
story heroine ought to look like, take a 
peek at Miss Redpath herself. The ad- 
dress is 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


True Confessions is not purchasing any 
poetry now. This is a Fawcett monthly, 
1501 Broadway, New York 18. 

Magazine House, Inc., headed by Arthur 
J. Bernhard, has discontinued publishing 
all its fact-detective magazines. Titles in- 
cluded Scoop Detective, Special Detective, 
Smash Detective, True Crime, and Fea- 
ture Detective. The address was 114 East 
32nd Street, New York 16. 

Hillman Periodicals now include two 
comics magazines: Clue Comics, which is 
a new quarterly, and Air Fighting Comics, 
revived as a monthly. A group of free- 
lancer men do practically all the material 
for both of these. But occasionally a new 
idea for the set characters will find an open- 
ing. This house pays very good rates. The 
address is 1476 Broadway, New York 18. 
Ed Cronin is editor. And his ideas about 
what makes for success in the comics seem 
so pertinent, not only to the entire comics 
field but to writing in general, that they 
ought to be passed on. 

Inventiveness, according to Mr. Cronin, 
who has had plenty of experience to know 
what he’s talking about, is most needed in 
comics — and is very rarely found. You 
can’t go on using just the same formula, 
and expect to get any sparkle into it. You 
work within the same character outline, to 
be sure. But it takes real virility of mind 
and imagination to get new angles on the 
old character. That’s why past perform- 
ance is less important than a present active 
imagination, even though much editing 
may be needed. Poe stands out in Ameri- 
can literature because of his great inven- 
tiveness. And actually, inventiveness is the 
basis of great success in any line, even in a 
socalled cut-and-dried business. Ability to 
tell a lie convincingly makes a man a good 
writer. For a bad liar can’t make you be- 
lieve his lie. A second qualification for 
work in comics is a sense of graphic presen- 
tation. These are much like static versions 
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of the old Pearl White serials. And the 
artist, like a movie director, can move any 
way he sees fit. But the result must have 
dramatic suspense. Following the crowd 
will not produce much suspense. Too many 
people, Editor Cronin thinks, underestimate 
this popular field. 


HE four Hillman fact-detective maga- 

zines are definitely on monthly sched- 
ules now and open for material as always. 
For a while, the paper uncertainty forced 
them to flirt with a bi-monthly schedule. 
Payment is on a double basis here: a cent 
and a half, up, on acceptance for the story; 
$3 and $3.50 for authors’ pictures, on pub- 
lication. Titles: Crime Confessions, Crime 
Detective, Headquarters Detective, Real 
Detective. Address—1476 Broadway, New 
York 18. Hugh Wayne is editor. 


Real Confessions, one of the three Hill- 
man first-person magazines edited by Mary 
Rollins, is again increasing its size, and will 
sell at 25 cents. Requirements are the 
same: stories of 6,500 words for shorts and 
novelets of 10,000. The long novels are 
written on order from plot okays. Don’t 
go ahead on a novel without preliminary 
consultation about your plot. This maga- 
zine tends more to the mature situation, 
the married type of problem. Stories can 
be grimmer, with more background mate- 
rial. While Real Romances and Real Story 
keep more to the young, romantic story. 
However, the central reading system is used, 
and all submissions are carefully consid- 
ered for all three monthlies. Payment 
starts at two and a half cents a word, on 
acceptance. Address—1476 Broadway, New 
York 18. 

Are you planning to submit a manu- 
script in the Silver Star Western Novel 
Contest, which Dodd, Mead and Company 
and Street & Smith’s Western Story Maga- 
zine are conducting? Time’s up on July 
31st! Send novels either to Street & Smith, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York 11, or to 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 

Jane Littell is back at her desk at Pop- 
ular after two months’ illness, and is now 
editing Love Book and All-Story Love. 
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Those masculine nicknames tacked on to 
heroines is a minor editorial annoyance. In 
just about every second story, the girl seems 
to be called Jimmy or Buddy or Tommy. 
And pity the poor readers who have to re- 
member which is the hero and which the 
heroine. And while you are considering 
names of different characters, try to get 
ones that sound and that look different; 
names that are of different lengths and that 
are composed of different vowel sounds. 

Miss Littell wants all lengths of stories. 
And since a girl has so many chances in 
real life today to be a heroine, give her 
some interesting job in a story. It’s not 
patriotic for her to sit on her hands! New 
backgrounds give stronger interest. And 
since the happy-ever-after idea must be soft- 
pedaled, compensation can be given your 
story in the increased strength of the hero- 
ine and her ability to cope with circum- 
stances. Love Book and All-Story Love are 
at 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

American Girl is the official Girl Scout 
publication, edited by Mrs. Anne Stoddard. 
Requirements undergo very little change. 
The magazine is for girls from eight to 
seventeen years, with the aim at the fifteen 
to sixteen year age. So nothing very juv- 
enile is used. Articles run from 2,000 to 
3500 words; stories average 3500 to 4500, 
with a top length of 5,000; poems should be 
not over sixteen lines. Serials are all ar- 
ranged for, for months to come. Suitable 
photographs are sometimes bought with 
articles. The rate of payment is a cent a 
word and up, with reports in about two 
weeks. The address—155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. 

Good detective work and suspense are im- 
portant factors which fact-detective stories 
must fulfill for acceptance in the three 
Goodman publications of this type: Amaz- 
ing Detective Cases, Complete Detective 
Cases, and National Detective Cases. The 
sex angle must never be stressed in these 
stories. And no out-and-out rape or illicit 
love affairs can be handled. The editor, 
Robert E. Levee, would like to get stories 
which have not had publication for at least 
three years. Query him first on cases, so he 
can check with his exhaustive file and let 


you know whether to go ahead. This will 
save a lot of work and postage on cases 
which can’t be used now. He tries to give 
reports on all manuscripts within one week 
from the time they come into the office. 
Payment, too, is prompt, and runs from 
one to two cents a word. Stories should be 
3,000 to 5,000 words in length. Short-shorts 
can also be used; these should be between 
1,000 and 1500 words. Address—366 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17. 

Here are changes announced for the de- 
tective magazines in the Thrilling group at 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16. Leo Mar- 
gulies edits these: 

Black Book Detective is limiting its lead 
novel to 35,000 words. This features The 
Black Bat, and is written on assignment. 

Exciting Detective has cut its lead novel 
to 25,000 words, and the synopsis should be 
okayed first. Novelets may run from 8,000 
up to 10,000 words now. 

G-Men Detective cuts its lead novel to 
20,000 words. This features Dan Fowler, 
F.B.I. agent extraordinary, and is written 
on assignment. The detective novelets now 
may be from 8,000 up to 10,000 words. All 
are G-men stories. 

The lead novel in The Phantom Detec- 
tive, written on assignment, is now 40,000 
words. 

Thrilling Mystery has several shifts in 
make-up requirements: The lead novel is 
only 12,000 to 15,000 words now, and no 
longer features The Green Ghost. Two 
novelets are used in each issue, running 
8,000 to 10,000 words. In all of these, 
shorts to 6,000 words complete the con- 
tents. The five detective magazines just 
above are at 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. 

Here are the postal districts to complete 
the addresses of other large publishing 
houses: 

Conde Nast, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. 

Dell Publications, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16. 

Crowell-Collier, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Facts in Painless Doses 


By CATHARINE BARRETT 


OU’RE writing a story, and you 

want to get on with what happens, 

but there’s so darned much has to be 
explained first! 

How are you going to make the reader 
stop and listen to the necessary facts first? 
You may write ’em—but he can skip ’em, 
just as easy... 

The professional way is to slip the facts 
in when he’s not looking. It’s informa- 
tion which you have to interpolate adroitly. 
You put it in as if you didn’t even think 
about it. 

She lifted her deep-fringed violet eyes 
to his. 

So—she has violet eyes and thick lashes. 
You don’t stop the action of the story to 
inform the reader of those two facts, you 
slip them in as part of the action. 

Years ago the Dicest published an ar- 
ticle by a writer who warned against 
“stopping the train to let the heavy freight 
rumble by.” And that’s what we do if we 
stop the action to explain, describe, in- 
form. 

Watch how some writers handle their 
facts. Take this story—beginning of a 
story, “Audience of One,” by Viola Para- 
dise. 

Lance Haddon had a part again. A part 
plotted and staged by himself. A part to be 
played, when all was said and done, to an 
audience of one. 

If Henry Irving—with whom, in his youth, 
he had trouped over two continents,—could 
see him now, his long body taking on the il- 
lusion of fat as he fiitted into the costume of 
Sander’s Fortune telling Santa Clause, Henry 
Irving would have sworn that only hunger 
nudging a lean rib could have brought Lance 
Haddon to this. 

Irving would have been wrong. Not hunger 
but hatred inspired this role. And never in 
his sixty-nine years had Lance Haddon 


brought to a part such zest. Even now, after 
two weeks in Sanderson’s third-rate depart- 


ment store, he could put on his disguise with 
relish: white wig, low-set to conceal his high 
forehead ; whiskers attached well out toward 
the ears; bushy white eyebrows concealing 
his level black ones; a wide-flourishing mus- 
tache—all these tricked his face into looking 
squat. Now he had only to think of himself 
as a genial Saint Nick, and the obedient mus- 
cles of his mobile countenance completed the 
job. 

But today he would take special pains. For 
today was his day—the performance for which 
all the other fortune tellings had been re- 
hearsals. Today three persons who knew him 
intimately were to touch his hand, to look— 
perhaps for minutes—into his eyes. Edna and . 
Nicky and Dicky There, a hairline 
transformed eye wrinkles into an old 
man’s twinkle. Yes, he could let himself feel 
grim and still look kindly . . . . Excellent ; for 
he might forget himself when his daughter- 
in-law, Edna, sat before him, her hand in his 
hand, palm up. Edna, who had driven his 
son Tom out of his life. Edna who lived on 
his bounty, and never one grateful word. Yes, 
in a little while she would sit before him, her 
scornful dark eyes snapping, her lips tight 
with contempt, but for all that believing in 
fortune tellers, wanting her fortune told. 

Well, he'd tell her! 

There, he could hardly recognize 


brush 


himself. 

He put his make-up things back in the box 
which had travelled with him from the time 
he had played page-boy parts, and on through 
more distinguished days, and then down the 
diminishing fortunes of his latter years. 

And for nearly a decade now, he had had 
no part at all. This cursed new fashion of 
casting to type. Even leading producers like 
Winfield—why, only a month ago at the 
Players’ Club, Winfield had said, “If you 
weren't such an elegant old aristocrat, Had- 
don, I’d cast you in Every Dog. But I need 
a jolly old tramp—Scotsman, preferably—who 
can do the heartbreak under a belly laugh.” 

. . . . He had felt bitter toward Winfield 
then. But not now. Why, if it hadn’t been 
for Winfiield, he’d never have thought of this 
way to pay Edna off! 


This story concerns a unique character 
in a unique situation; therefore the man, 
his background, his motivation, must be 
thoroughly established before the action 
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commences. Never once does Viola Para- 
dise stop the movement of the story, yet 
see how many facts she has given us: 


1. The man’s name—Lance Haddon. 

2. His type—formerly an actor, a good actor, 
had been with Henry Irving over two continents. 
3. His age—69. 

4. His description: high forehead ; level black 
brows, long lean body. 

5. Skill as an artist. 

6. Skilled with make-up 

7. Has been two weeks in a third-rate depart- 
ment store. 

8. Department store is Sanderson’s. 

9. Haddon has been, these two weks, a For- 
tuneTelling Santa Claus. 

10. He is disguising himself to be unrecog- 
nizable, even to people who know him well. 

11. He hunger but by 
hatred. 

12. Only a powerful motivation could make 
him sink to this “role.” 


is not motivated by 


13. Today is the day something is going to 
happen. 

14. Three persons who know him intimately 
are coming today. 

15. Their names are Nicky, Dicky, Edna. 

16. Edna is his daughter-in-law. 

17. Edna has driven his son out of his life. 

18. His son’s name is Tom. 

19. Edna lives on Haddon’s bounty. 

20. Edna never thanks him for his generosity. 

21. He resents her ingratitude. 


22. Edna is the one he hates. 

23. Edna has dark eyes. 

24. She believes in fortune tellers. 

25. He sees scorn in her eyes, contempt in her 
lips 
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26. Haddon has been all his life on the stage. 

27. Was a distinguished actor in his middle 
years. 

28. “the 
years.” 

29. For nearly ten years, no part at all. 

30. He still goes to the Players’ Club. 

31. A month ago there he talked to Winfield 

32. Winfield is a leading producer. 

33. Haddon is not poor; has salted away his 
shekels. 

34. He looks an elegant old aristocrat. 

35. He got his idea for this Santa Claus dis- 
guise from Winfield. 

36. His plan is to “pay Edna off.” 


diminishing fortunes of his latter 


If Miss Paradise had stopped to relate 
these facts in a statistical fashion, we’d 
stop reading. But she keeps action moving 
“on the stage of the story,” and fits it in 
as she goes along. 


ERE is the presentation of story facts 
in another story: The character Aus- 
tin has been mentioned. Then: 


... . Out of the corner of his eye he could 
look down upon young Denny, who, by a 


special contortion known only to small boys, 
was resting his elbows on the window ledge 
while maintaining a precarious balance on the 
edge of the Pullman seat. 

Austin felt sorry for his stepson, and his 
own grief seemed to bind them together in a 
common sadness. It’s not easy for a boy to 
suddenly lose a mother, and it’s tragedy for 
a man to lose the wife he loves. 


Now let us suppose this material is being 
presented by an unskilled writer: 

A young man and a small boy sat in a 
Pullman car. The man was watching the boy 
out of the corner of his eye. The boy was 
resting his elbow on the window ledge, while 
maintaining a precarious balance on the edge 
of the seat. 

The man’s name was Austin and the boy 
was his stepson. They were both very sad, 
because of the death of the boy’s mother, who 
had also been the beloved wife of Austin. 
The boy’s name is Denny. 


You’d be surprised how many writers 
present their facts as painfully as that. 
Listen to this: 
Luke Morrow cleared the ice-rimmed log 
with a kick of his heavy boot and sat down 
. . He could feel his breath freezing on his 
six-day growth of beard. Fumbling through 
his Mackinaw pockets he found his pipe. 
The man’s name was Luke Morrow. He 
was in a very cold climate and he wore heavy 
and a Mackinaw. .He had a six-day 
growth of beard and his breath was freezing 
on it. He reached in his pocket and drew out 


his pipe. 


In the following brief statement, see how 
much of atmosphere, type of characters, 
and situation is given: 

The minute Selma’s bare feet hit the 
kitchen doorsill, Mrs. Deen stopped getting 
supper to say: “Time you made home tracks. 
What’s all this about you quittin’ school?” 


boots 


HERE has probably never been a more 

beautifully deft bit of information- 

imparting than George Bradshaw did in a 
Post story called “No” published in 1934. 


“Why in the world,” said old Mr. Schuyler 
from the depths of his sofa, “do you have to 
play Bach?” 

Tony Pell, the dark young man, looked 
slowly up from the piano keys and considered. 
“Why not?” he said finally. ‘‘Bach’s a good 
man.” 

“Certainly,” Mr. Schuyler said. “At the 
proper time. But, I’m trying to digest my 
dinner.” 
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Mr. Schuyler then, is the “old gentle- 
man” whose home it is. The dark young 
man is Tony Pell and he can play Bach, 
and his characteristics are a slow subtlety 
and humor. They have just had dinner. 

We have been told they are waiting for 
Fifi, Mr. Schuyler’s daughter. Johnny tells 
them he and Fifi are to be married on the 
14th. Note how Bradshaw tells us that 
Tony and Fifi have been married. 


“Tony,” Mr. Schuyler said, “weren’t you 
and Fifi married on a fourteenth?” 

Johnny says: 

“And I’ve got 
We’re going to Norway.” 

“‘We went to Italy, if I remember,” 
said. 

While the butler is arranging the tray with 
cups and glasses and decanters: 

Tony walked over and looked at the great 
bookcases where so short a time before his 
own beautiful volumes had stood. 

“Where the devil,” he said, “‘did you get 
all these books? They look as if you had 
bought them by the foot.” 

Mr. Schuyler was busy with the coffee. 
“TI did,’ he said. “I had to do something 
with those spaces after you moved out.” 


passage for the fifteenth. 


Tony 


Some writers do stop off for a para- 
graph to give a detailed description of a 
character or of the setting, but unless it is 
done with great skill or charm or color or 
humor, it becomes more of the “rumbling 
freight.” 

I have been asked why I did not use 
my home country, Southern California, as 
a background in my stories. To which I 
can only reply that I do, in almost every 
story I write, but when it appears in print, 
all those passages have been deleted. 

Let’s get on with the story! is the cry 
of readers today, and we writers must 
comply. The factual material necessary 
for the convincing and effective develop- 
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ment of the story may be given, but no 
more. And slip in that factual material 
without stopping. It’s like a Marathon 
and you pass the reader the food neces- 
sary to keep him going, but you don’t let 
him stop running. 

Viola Paradise said she learned more 
about writing technique than ever be- 
fore, the year she gave her limited writing- 
time to a murder mystery. Great skill is 
required to plant clues and yet not have 
them stand out so conspicuously that they 
give away your surprise ending. The 
classic short-short is the same. You have 
to give all the facts, information, and 
clues necessary to make your ending con- 
vincing, and yet you must keep your 
reader from guessing them ahead of time. 
What balance, what perception and skill 
is needed to get that exact amount of im- 
portance to each plant so that your reader 
says when he reaches the final twist-ending 
line: “Of course.” And yet has never seen 
it coming. 

It is not a simple technique to master. 
Economical expression never is. Voltaire 
expressed it when he begged pardon for 
a long letter, saying, “If I had more time, 
I would write you a short one.” 

A writer friend and I were commiserat- 
ing the other day on the cutting our 
stories had to undergo. “Oh, to be writ- 
ing novels in the ’90’s,” we cried, “when 
one could take time out to explain, to dis- 
cuss, to describe everything !” 

But these are the busy 40’s when every- 
one is giving most of his mind and energy 
to the prosecution of a war. There may 
be leisure for detailed reading later, but 
not for a while. Stories today are for 
those who “read as they run,” and that’s 
how we must write them. 
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OU look so familiar, spread out down course about him. I met his mob, and at- son 

I sO 

there in the gutter. That’s where I tained a degree, a most flattering degree, He 

used to spend most of my time, too, of familiarity. I called Complications by 
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JuLy, 


Hank: Oh, the plot’s fair enough, tech- 
nically. Trouble is, you have a Hero, with 
capitals. A great big beautiful thing with 
steely eyes and muscles out to here, who’s 
so stiff with guts and nobility he can’t sit 
down. You’ve got a villain who is simply 
reeking with Villainy, for no particular 
reason except that the Hero has to have 
some excuse for existing. You’ve got a 
Heroine—well, let’s just forget her. 

BRACKETT: (wails) But those characters 
-I took their outsides from people I’ve 
met. I’ve done everything the books say, 
given them tags and motivation and every- 
thing. They all react to the plot... 

Hank: The plot should react to them. 
You bone up a situation and then sling a 
sawdust dummy into the middle of it, and 
right away it starts doing the customary 
things. They don’t live. And if they don’t 
live, neither does the plot. 

The funny part of it was that I was just 
as bored with my story people as he, and 
everybody else. That should have tipped 
me off, right there. I wrote about Heroes, 
Heroines, and Heavies because The Form- 
ula told me to. 

No matter how I struggled, it always 
came out the same way. Dead. Dead and 


reeking. And Hank would say patiently, 
“Draw from life,’ and I would cry, “But 
I do!” 


And believe it. Honestly, sincerely be- 
lieve that I was drawing my characters from 
life. 

That psychological block, that semantic 
lesion, cost me more in time, money, and 
punishment than I can bear to think about. 
Looking back, I wonder how as big a fool 
as I was could have avoided being drowned 
by not knowing enough to come in out of 
a California dew. 

There are two reasons for my uncon- 
scious stupidity. The first is purely cul- 
tural. The popular magazines, the average 
American novel, and above all the motion 
pictures, have a certain definite set of stock 
figures. They all use them, shamelessly and 
with conviction. There are exceptions, of 
course, and of late Hollywood, notably 
Warner Bros., has managed to let go of 
some of its cherished cliches. But by and 
large, there isn’t much change. 
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We, the public, absorb these fictional 
creatures from the time we’re able to read 
the funnies and toddle to the Saturday 
matinees. We know 
one. We know that all heroines are beau- 
tiful and perfect beyond compare, except 
for a few poor sweet things who have been 
tricked into evil ways through no fault of 
their own. We know all about bankers, taxi 
drivers, doormen, hotel clerks, farmers, cow- 
boys, Marines, white-haired mothers who 
sacrifice all, gangsters, cops, chorus girls, 
and so on. We know all about courage, 
gallant death scenes, noble renunciations, 
the cowardly end of the rat who sins against 
the Hays Code. We know all about love. 
Oh yes we do, too! 

Or else we’re the other kind. We’re smart 
and adult. We read Serious Novels. We 
know that decency, bravery, the better side 
of humanity, is all a sham and a delusion. 
We know all about repressions and Freud 
and the evils of the social system, and every 
other system. We wallow in mire up to our 
ears, and to us the odor of a leaky sewer 
main is the only true, genuine perfume on 


a hero when we sce 


earth. 

Oh sure. Whichever set we belong to, 
we know people all right, all right! 

The other reason, and the more 
portant one, is social. And it hasn’t any- 
thing to do with class or money or position. 
It’s almost as universal as sex, and a damn 
sight harder to handle. It’s the trained, 
conditioned illusion of life that we grow 
up with. 

A child is born. His parents belong to 
a certain group, engaged in a certain oc- 
cupation, or none, professing a certain 
religion, or none, having a certain set of 
moral standards, or none. The child grows 
up, believing this particular small section 
of human thought and behavior to be the 
norm. He, his people, his way—that’s the 
savvy, the know-how. Everything outside 
is wrong, in greater or less degree. He 
doesn’t like it. He doesn’t understand it. 
He shuts his mind to it. He puts labels on 
people and sticks them carefully in pigeon- 
holes, and when he wants to know what 
sort of a man or woman Soandso is, he 
just reads the label and that’s that. Period. 
He doesn’t have to talk to Soandso. He 


im- 
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doesn’t ever have to see him. 

All right. So the child, 
the influences of conditioned social think- 
ing and the sturdy, indestructible images 
of the printed pages and the 
grows up and decides t 

He is immediately confronted 
question, “What shall I write 
people, of 
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I’m not quite sure when or how I began 
that mental wall. 
it was contact with a 
and vital individuals 
actions I couldn’t classify 
boost I needed. I did 
and discovered humanity. 

Not all at once, But I began 


they me a bre 
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myself over 


few strange 
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me 
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Anyhow, 
bingo! 


of course. 


to realize that people aren’t Characters 
They don’t wear tags, or fit pigeonholes 
They aren’t Heroes, Heroines, or Heavies. 
They’re just human beings. They won’ 


conform, and apparently they never heard 
of Plot or the rigid law laid down to govern 


human reactions in fiction. They aren’t 
right. They aren’t wrong. They just live. 
I began to get really interested. I read 


books on psychology, the better to under- 
stand the mental quirks of my kind, includ- 
ing me. Then I was struck by the infinite 
possibilities of the minds that people keep 
hidden behind their everyday faces. I 
began to read books on penology and crime, 
especially murder, not with 
judging but to understanding. 


an eye to 
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And people say there isn’t anything to 
write about! Phey get stuck for plots. 
They scream about unfair discrimination 

inst new talent. And all the time, right 

front of their doors, in the busses and 
drive-ins and markets, in kitchens and 
palaces and homes and tenements, yes, even 

Hollywood, people are living out all the 


plots that can ever be 


N t thinking 
sNOT TAINKIN 
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conceived or written. 


about them, but living them. 


Getting married, having babies, dying, 


planning murders, committing them, think- 
ing about suicide and sex and beauty and 
a] , Sra ay eee ; . 

the hereafter, loving, hating, laughing, 


working, sweating, and 


hoping. All kinds 


of people—stupid, brilliant, kind, cruel, and 


ull of that mixed up in all of them along 
ith fear and bravery, the desire to hurt, 
the desire to help, the desire to breed, the 
desire to be happy, the desire to escape. 
When I found all that out, something 
happened to me. I said the hell with Plot. 
I’m going to write stories about people 
that interest me, the way I see them. I’m 
sick of formula. I’m sick of Hero, Heroine, 
Heavy. I’m sick of neat, tidy, emasculated 
emotions, with every little puppet jerking 


paces of what ought to be 


through the and 
not what is. I’m sick of Characters. 

I’m going to write about men ‘and 
women, all classes, types, and conditions, 
within the limits of my own capabilities. 
People with faults, with nasty tempers, 
with weaknesses and loves and hates and 
fears and gripes against each other. People 
I can believe in because I know and un- 
derstand them. People who aren’t like 

body else’s characters because they are 
the mselves, like ’em or don’t. 

And above all, people who are in the 


of legitimate action 
or emotion ; who are opposed to each oth 

in bitter antag they’re the 
and who slug their 


they’re in because 


mess 


onis bec ause 


sm 


kind of people they are ; 
way out on their own two feet with no help 


from me or the Great God Plot. 


So I did, as well I could with what 
talent, brains, and experience I had to 
offer. I enjoyed myself. And all of a 
sudden I began to sell. I didn’t set the 
world on fire, but I had fewer duds, and 
nore fields of thought were opening up 
every day. Then I realized something else 
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JuLy, 


Plot wasn’t an enemy any more. 

I was astonished. The old boy hadn’t 
let out a peep. I’d been so doggoned in- 
terested in my people, so busy watching 
them love and hate and laugh and sweat, 
that I hadn’t had any time to think about 
him at all, and now he was no tougher than 
a cup custard. I had him licked. 

The whole thing is so painfully clear. 
I’d been working it backwards. First the 
plot, then the characters. Why I didn’t 
realize years ago what a fool stunt that is, 
I’]l never know. 

Plot isn’t a separate entity, a thing you 
can stand up like a lab skeleton for study. 
Plot is people. Human emotions and de- 
sires founded on the realities of life, work- 
ing at cross purposes, getting hotter and 
fiercer as they strike against each other 
until finally there’s an explosion—that’s 
Plot. 

Don’t take my word for it. Look back 
over your favorite books and movies. What 
is it you remember? D’Artagnan battling 
the Cardinal’s guards, Beau Geste dying 
with a dog at his feet, Sam Spade sending 
Bridget to the gallows—or the mechanical 
tracks by which Character A was brought 
into juxtaposition with Character B? 

Plot or “Plotto” won’t help you out of 
a mess. The only recourse you have is your 
people. “Plotto” is a good springboard for 
ideas, yes. But you wouldn’t want to take 
a plot out of it and then write people 
around it. Your man Joe Doakes is in such- 
and-such a hole. How to get him out? The 
answer is simple. Let Joe get himself out. 
You know Joe, inside and out. You don’t 
have to consult a book, or a formula about 
how he ought to get out. He’ll do what- 
ever it’s in him to do, being the kind of a 
guy he is. Let him do it. 

When you’re dreaming up a story, start 
with people. If they’re real, and strong, 
and want what they want, they’ll beat hell 
out of the plot all by themselves. They’l! 
get into fresh situations, and get out in 
fresh ways, because they’re not dummies 
being shoved around in a formula cage. 
They’re men and women, with minds of 
their own. 

Throw away the cliches, the stock figures, 
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the romantic illusions. Motherhood does 
not automatically make all women saints. 
The poor are not models of pure nobility, 
all hotel clerks are not pansies, and believe 
it or not, the rich are frequently as decent 
human beings as you and I. 

Park your prejudices on the shelf for a 
while. Stop viewing everything in the light 
of right or wrong, praise or blame, and just 
try to understand. Condemning John Dil- 
linger is easy enough, but it isn’t interesting, 
and it isn’t constructive. Understanding 
why John Dillinger became Public Enemy 
Number One is far more important. Meet 
the people. Listen to them tick. Learn to 
like them, not theoretically and at a dis- 
tance, but close up, forebearing their faults 
because you have them too. 

That doesn’t mean that you have to go 
slopping around in a puddle of baffled 
sentimentality, like Saroyan, with the broth- 
erly love running out of your ears. It 
to throw 
your ideals, or acquire habits you don’t 
like, or Live for Experience. You don’t have 
to embrace everything you see. But unless 
you know people, feel with them, under- 
stand them, you can’t call yourself even 
an attempt at a writer, or a human being, 
either. 


doesn’t mean you have away 


It isn’t a sure-fire formula I’m handing 
out, this People are Plots idea. I wish it 
were. I wish I didn’t make mistakes and 
write trash and slip from time to time into 
rank commercial formula. I wish I could 
rise above my own limitations. But I can’t. 
I can only try to grow up as high as pos- 
sible, and hope that my upper limit won’t 
be too low down. 

In the meantime, I’m happy. I can write 
stories now, stories I like and believe in. 
My people take care of that. And there’s 
the whole wide world just outside, an end- 
treasury of beauty and _ violence, 
laughter and pain. The real thing, the 
McCoy. All I have to do is open my mind 
and heart and let the stories walk in. 

Climb down, kiddies. Especially those 
of you who don’t as I didn’t, even realize 
your seclusion. Go to the people. They’re 
the only place you'll ever have to go as a 
writer. 


less 








Tackle That Greeting Card Verse 
...Here’s How It’s Done 


By GEORGE STANLEY SHAW 


ODAY 300th “fan” 

letter as a result of my article “How 

to Write Greeting Card Verse 
And Sell It” published in WriTER’s DicEST 
in March, 1942. I read these letters with 
great appreciation, and because of them 
have taken time out from my own pro- 
duction of verse to offer more news of this 


pleasant field. 


I received my 


Requirements in most instances are about 
the same as they were in pre-war days. 
Standards have not been lowered but the 
former best greeting card writers are in 
the Army. The complaint of most editors 
can be summed up in a note I received 
from one of my editor friends, who told 


definitely 


“Dammit: we can’t find enough material 


me with a exasperated tone: 


that we can use!” In other words, friend; 
you can write all the verse you care to, but 
you won’t sell a cockeyed line of it until 
you quit writing tripe and concentrate on 
salable goods. 


Greetings card verse editors are execu- 
tives who specialize in buying, printing, dis- 
tributing and making a living from the 
cards they manufacture. Don’t you ever 
entertain the thought that they pay their 
office help merely to transfer your verse 
Editors 


are just as glad to buy verse which they 


from one envelope to another one. 


can palm off on sentimental buyers as you 
are to sell it. They have the same idea in 
the back of their heads that we writers 
have; namely, to get the other fellow’s 
money away from his so they, in their turn, 
can get something else with it. Would you, 
if you were an editor, send me a check for 


the following verse? 


Oo 


a) 


George S. Shaw XX-X 
R. F. 


D. No. 3 
Bellefonte, Pa. 
MERRY XMAS FRIEND 
I'd like you to know 
I'd like to say “Hello!” 
I'd like to say: “Merry Xmas!” 
Because I like you so! 


Look at it! Limited by personal pro- 
nouns; containing no theme, lacking in 
rhythm, this “verse” might draw the com- 
ment “Do you know what a greeting card 


verse is!” 


ET us overhaul the structure of a few 
verses and learn what comprises their 
construction. 

BREVITY: This is a potent factor in 
verses for the greeting card field. It may 
be that a longer verse of, let us say, twelve 
lines would be less difficult for you to write. 
However, it would be practically impossible 
to sell. Verses of four (4), six (6) and 
eight (8) lines are ample in length for 
more than 90% of the sales made in this 
field. If you want to sell your work (who 
doesn’t?) within the conventional 
length. 


RHYME ©& METER: I suggest that you 
purchase a rhyming dictionary and get 
the “dictionary” habit whenever you get 
stuck. Trick rhymes such as Ogden Nash 
uses are fine in their place; but rhymes 
such as “flies” and “sky” are “misses” not 
rhymes. 


stay 


All verses must rhyme in either all lines 
or, preferably, in second, fourth and sixth 
and eighth lines. Rhyme without meter is 
music without “beat.” The meter in each 
line of verse must be consistent. I would 
not send out a verse in which the meter or 
rhyme was not true. The first definition of 
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verse is that it has meter—rhyming is an 


added decoration. 
THE MESSAGE OR SENTIMENT: 


Every greeting card verse naturally con- 
tains sentiment. When you write a verse, 
let your wish sound genuinely friendly. 
Pretend you are writing it especially for 
some person whom you honestly love or 
admire. If it is a Birthday verse for a 
father’s card, try writing it for your own 
father; if it is an Anniversary verse, try 
writing it for your wife or your husband, 
as the case may be. The same procedure 
will suffice for any occasion. For Valen- 
tine verse pretend you are writing it for 
your best girl or friend. The above is one 
of the surest ways for a beginning writer 
to woo them away from the editor. 


ENCOURAGEMENT: This little word 
means a great deal in our business. Greet- 
ing card manufacturers offer the public all 
the cheerfulness they can cram into a cer- 
tain number of lines of printed verse. That’s 
their business. They can’t sell any card 
unless it conveys a wish which the buyer 
might place in a letter. The card does it 
better, and quickly. It’s right down the 
American alley. For instance, a mother has 
a son in the armed forces, and she has 
certain feelings she would like to pass on 
to him while the family is separated on 
some occasion which is of importance only 
to the son and to his family members. Let 
us say it is his birthday. Your job is to 
produce an encouragement feeling in a 
verse. Most editors look upon it as the 
most important cog in the whole business 
of verse construction. 

SALABILITY: To be salable a verse 
is timely and possesses the essential parts 
of construction previously pointed out in 
this article. The verse must be placed on 
the editor’s desk at least six months before 
the printing deadline, since this interval 
gives the firm’s Art Department time to 
make drawings and time enough for the 
trained seals, in the editorial rooms, to 
break the verse up as they think it ought 
to be printed. Don’t anticipate a proof, 
Pal; editors in our racket don’t send them 
out. Once you get your check, just sign 
it. Your affiliation with the publishing 
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house is over, and the verse is no longer 
yours. Forget about it and start on a new 
one. When you get better you can demand 
release of certain “rights” back to you. 


IDEAS: If you start probing around your 
teeth with the intention of locating a tooth- 
ache, the chances are that you will wind up 
with several of them. The same goes for 
ideas—probe a bit. For example, when I get 
a “hurry up” call from my editors friends 
who are demanding something special from 
me for their line of Valentines, I sit down, 
grab my typewriter, and think of a word 
somehow allied in my mind to the greeting 
card occasion. 

Let us say the word is honey. Instantly 
the word money pops up. With the ration- 
ing system going on today, honey will get 
you money but money won’t always get 
you honey. A thought? Ration sticks into 
mind. We are striving to write a Val- 
entine verse, so we have to fit it into place 
with all of its meaning. I shall construct 
for you a verse from my so-called “idea.” 
As it must be a Valentine verse, let us start 
with an appropriate title. “Be My Valen- 
tine,’ ancient and dependable; we’ll try it. 
Slap down the title then start! My 
finished verse is something like this: 


our 


George S. Shaw B-13-6 
R. F. D. No. 3 
Bellefonte, Pa. 
BE MY VALENTINE 
I'll trade my money for HONEY 
And I'll trade the Honey for YOU! 
Provided the Board you’re sitting on 
Doesn’t claim you are Rationed too. 
You can make me feel quite sorrowful, 
You can make me feel just FINE ; 
It all depends if you'll agree 
To be My VALENTINE! 


The above verse is setup in what I call 
“block” type and this setup is usually the 
one most used by writers of verse. There 
is no need to double space your work al- 
though this statement may bring contradic- 
tion from some sources. I’ve checked this 
with editors and they’ll take it either way. 
Let us break down the above verse for its 
prime factors. First of all, the verse is 
semi-limited. The pronoun usage is proper 
here since Valentine verse, the majority of 
it anyway, is written in the first person 
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Either a man or a woman could purchase 
it and its market would lie, naturally, pre- 
dominately within the category of young 
people, sweethearts, etc. This does not 
mean that a man could not use it other- 
wise. It isn’t out of place as a valentine 
wish for either brother, sister, mother or 
father, etc. Nevertheless, it would meet its 
sales chiefly, as I said, in the sweetheart 
buyer class. 

The sentiment is easy-going, the wish is 
sincere. Therefore, this verse might be a 
good seller because it is verse and not 
poetry. As a poem, it wouldn’t get to first 
base and it would never in all of God’s 
green world sell for the stamps required to 
send it around the publishing houses. Which 
brings up, again, the point I wish to im- 
press upon all writers of verse. If you 
write poetry you must sell it as such and 
vice versa. Poetry magazines want poetry 
and greeting verse companies want greeting 
card verse. 

To insure a sale on the above 
offer the editor a good cue to hand his Art 
Department as an aid for a suitable card 
illustration. As I wrote the verse, I pic- 
tured a pretty girl dressed in a bathing suit, 
sitting on a diving board above a swimming 
pool; being such a pretty girl I wouldn’t 
feel too sure that the board would like 
to give her up, hence the crack: Provided 
the board you’re sitting on doesn‘t claim 
you are rationed too! 


verse, 


Let us take a look at one more Valentine 
verse. Another one which would not be 
too much like the regular stock line would 


be: 


George S. Shaw A-5-9 


. F. D. No. 
Bellefonte, Pa. 
TO MY VALENTINE 
It’s now open SEASON 
The time of the year 
When I have the right 
To hunt you, DEER; 
So I’m going to TRAIL you 
Until you are Mine 


*Cause I want you to be 
My VALENTINE! 


What makes a verse a good one is the 
original idea behind its construction and 
not the way it is dressed up with fancy 


ribbons and other futile sales efforts. If 
a verse is good, don’t primp it with fancy 
typing or unnecessary makeup. Keep your 
work plain and let it sell itself to the editor. 
Examining the above, see the words which 
are used to make it into a distinctive verse 
with unlimited market range. The word, 
“deer” has been substituted for “dear” 
and the word “trail” is substituted for the 
obvious phrase “Keep after you.” Because 
of these few original ideas, if you wish to 
call them that, this verse has more of a 
chance of selling to a verse-hungry editor. 

The idea is what counts, and if you are 
afraid the editorial department won’t grasp 
your meaning and pass it on the Art De- 
partment to have suitable illustrations pre- 
pared for the card, your job is to sell the 
idea along with the verse. To do this, I 
would write a brief note to the editor and 
explain my reason for writing the verse as 
I did. In this case, the note would read 
something like this: 


Dear Sir: 

My idea for this Valentine verse was to have 
an illustration, as follows: An Indian brave, 
kneeling in very clean white snow in the woods, 
aiming his bow and arrow at a deer which he 
finally has run down after following its trail 
through the snow. Your Art Department might 
have a better idea, and, if so, this is quite all 
right with me, etc. 


Editors appreciate knowing what you are 
thinking. Don’t try to give them the im- 
pression that they must follow your sug- 
gestions. Leave all that up to them. If they 
like your own ideas better than the idea of 
the illustrating artist, you can look for a 
pretty good check and a letter of thanks. 
Of course, if you haven’t written a special 
verse you should not trouble the editors 
with illustration ideas. 


OW let’s turn to the birthday field. It 

is a good source to concentrate on. 
There are birthdays everywhere and every 
day. More of these cards are needed than 
there might be in the Valentine, Christmas 
or Convalescent fields. The great demand 
for them also means greater chance of 
selling for the writer. Birthday greetings 
should be unlimited verses so that anyone 
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I am told the following firms have discontinued greeting lines: 


The McKenzie Engraving Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston Line of Greeting Cards 
Boston, Mass. 


The Buzza Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

George C. Whitney Company 
Worcester, Mass. 


Not in market for free lance material at present, are: 


Auburn Greeting Card Company Bromfield Publishers 


Auburn, Ind. 

Hall Brothers, Inc. 

Grand Ave. and Walnut at 26th 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Gatta Engraving Company 

52 Duane St. 

New York City 


12 High Street 


Brookline Village, Mass. 
Gibson Art Company 


229-341 ‘West Fourth Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Henderson Lithographing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
(card line discontinued) 


Keating Company 
22nd & Market Streets 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Leecraft Studios 
2417 Pacific Avenue 
Spokane, Wash. 


Some of the better paying firms whose editors are glad to extend a helping hand to the 


beginner in their field, are: 


American Greeting Publishers 
1300 W. 78th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Allen Printing Company 
528 E. Michigan Ave. 
Lansing Mich. 
Charmant-Novelte Company 
6324 Jefferson Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Artistic Card Company 
Elmira, New York 
International Paper Goods Co. 
247 Park Avenue 

New York City 

Harry Doehla Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Gartner & Bender 

1104 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Tl. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc. 
1000 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 

The Gospel Trumpet Co. 
Anderson, Ind. 

R. R. Heywood Company 
263 Ninth Avenue 

New York City 


The Paramount Line 


' 109 Summer Street 


Providence, R. I. 


Pease Greeting Cards, Inc. 
260 Laurel Street 
Buffalo, New York 


Sandford Card Company 
Dansville, New York 


Quality Art Novelty Company 
Eveready Building 

Thompson Avenue 

Long Island City ,N. Y. 


George S. Carrington Co. 
2732 Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Chilton Greetings Company 
179 Lincoln Street 

Boston, Mass. 


Buzza-Cardoza 
3723 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, ‘Calif. 


Friendship Studios 
Elmira, New York 


The Mayflower Publishers, Inc. 


1 University Road 
Cambridge, Mass. 


P. F. Volland Company 
Joliet, Ml. 


Williamsburg Publishing Co. 
132 Park Row 
New York City 


Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc. 
141-155 E. 25th St. 
New York City 


White’s Quaint Shop 
Westfield, Mass. 


Jessie H. McNicol 
Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Rose Company 
24th and Bainbridge Sts. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Tichnor Brothers 

L University Road 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The Stanley Company 
Dayton, Ohio 

Mr. Charles Schwer 

171 Elm Street 

Westfield, Mass. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 





might send them regardless of relation or 
sex of the recipient. Keep them brief, but 
concentrate on sentiment. For the purpose 
of determining what editors want most I 
would suggest that you gather up a num- 
ber of cards and study them over very 


carefully. 


PREPARING THE VERSE: Most edi- 
tors prefer to receive verses in sets. I sub- 
mit ten, typed, on sheets of paper either 
3”’x5” or 4x6”. Name and address go in 
the upper left hand corner of the sheet. 
In the upper right hand corner, put your 


set number; this may be any number you 
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choose to use, for instance the number 11, 
12, or so on. By doing this, you will elimi- 
nate the headache of identifying your verse 
when you want to refer to it. Editors 
will in all probability state that they like 
verse No. A-21-7, etc., and if you use a set 
number or letter, it will be a simple matter 
to correspond. If you give a set of verses 
the number 12, each of the ten verses in 
this set should be sub-numbered, as: 12-1, 
12-2, 12-3, etc., right up to 12-10. 

FILING VERSE AWAY: After sending 
out a set of verse to an editor, take the 
carbons of this set and put them into an 
envelope ; place the set number on the en- 
velope and note down the date it was sent. 
When it comes back, note down that date, 
too. If one verse keeps coming back from 
all the editors, you know it hasn’t much 
of a chance to sell. In this event, discard 
the verse and use the same set number for 
another verse. Never discard your set num- 
bers unless you sell a verse with that par- 
ticular number on it. Should you sell only 
one verse from a set, write another, give it 
another number, place it in with the unsold 
verses of the set and send it out again. 
Keep repeating until you sell ten verses, 
after which you should file the complete set 
away in another plain envelope on which 
you have written the name of the firms 
to whom you sold the verses, the amount 
you received from them and the date they 
were sold. 

This same filing system which I use 
here was obtained from an article printed 
in the Dicest some years ago. I think it is 
one of the best systems I have ever tried 
and several of my friends have adopted it 
and find it successful. 


NALLY, let us take up the subject of 

reports and payment from the Edi- 
tors. In the majority of cases you should 
not expect a report for at least a week. 
Often it will be two weeks. Some offices are 
desperately shorthanded right now and they 
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can’t do more than any of us in the way 
of knocking out reports and making pay- 
ment for accepted work. There is no cause 
for alarm in this delay. Not until five weeks 
have elapsed should you write about your 
submitted work. 


And now the markets are wide open for 
the beginner. I know that every experi- 
enced greeting card verse writer, as well 
as every editor in America, is wishing you 
all good luck and success. Hop to it and 
give the best that’s in you. Remember that 
there’s a paper shortage; make every verse 
salable! I’m off to Africa, China or is it 
Tokyo? After we lick the Japs and Huns 
we can come back to America and tackle 
the editors all over again. 


Here are some samples of my verse—the 
sort of thing that has supported me. If 
you try, you can do as well, and I hope, 
better. 


R-120-9 
BIRTHDAY WISHES 


The Air Force rules 
The skies of blue, 
The Navy rules 
The Sea 
But how I wish 
They would single YOU 
As ‘Commander-’N-Chief 
Of ME! 


Could be: Anniversary, 
or Valentine, too. 


A-34-3 
WIFE’S BIRTHDAY 
By Heck . . . today’s your Birthday! 
And I ain’t kidding, Maw; 
Yer jest about the Sweetest thing 
These eyes have ever SAW! 


S-34-6 
BIRTHDAY WISHES FOR SON 


Miles and miles Between us 
And yet, we’re always NEAR; 
A little thing like mileage 
Will never part us, DEAR!! 
COULD ALSO BE: Anniversary for Husband or 
Valentine or even 
Christmas. 
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“The Catholic Field Has 
Treated Me Well” 


By JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


HERE’S a field for every one of us 
to write the variety of things he 
wants to write and be appreciated. 

The Catholic market’s mine. 


In your field—or mine—you don’t need 
to know much to make a good living. I 
know, because I don’t know much and I 
don’t work hard—but I own my own home, 
buy bonds and lend guys ten-spots—and 
it all came from writing. If you can 
write at all, you'll find a market some- 
where that’s a “natural” for you. This 
Catholic market might be the one you’re 
looking for, too. 


In the depression, I trapped, farmed, 
and tramped the wilderness with a gun, 
because I wouldn’t work for any man for 
fifty dollars a month. Now when the one 
night’s mail brings me fifty from St. An- 
thony Messenger, thirty from St. Joseph 
Magazine, forty from The Missionary and 
fifteen from The Annals, I remember the 
days when I wore patched overalls and 
ate with Polish families who had learned 
how to cook weeds and bush rabbits. 


I pounded pavement for Canadian 
papers and learned the only thing any 
writer needs to know—humanity. I saw 
a guy who lived high and cared for nobody, 
lose all and jump off a trestle. His false 


teeth stuck through his face ...I saw 
a girl come out of a hotel, crying, and 
the first snow was falling at dusk... I 


saw guys like me who wouldn’t sell their 
souls for a few bucks a month, tramping 
the railway tracks, where the fat dandelions 
slope shiny in the sun. I noticed thousands 
of things nobody but a writer ever remem- 
bers. 


I never forgot a single expression on 
anyone’s face—not even in the eyes of 
high school girls in love—and now I cash in. 

I’ve written for sixty different outfits— 
articles, poetry and fiction—even some one- 
act plays and skits. In 1939 I did the 
story of a boy I met going down the tracks, 
called it “Ashamed To Go Home”, and 
Macfadden airmailed a thousand dollars 
for it. I’ve done juveniles for the Family 
Herald, United Church publications, and 
Stories For Primary Children. Westerns, 
adventures and real crime for Canadian 
pulps. Fawcett, Dell, and Ethel Pomeroy 
at Ideal, have bought stories. For two 
years the Winnipeg Free Press has used 


plenty of “Dale O’Hara” poetry. 





So what? I was searching, pal, for my 
field—and one day my WRriITER’s DIGEST 
came, and a fellow named Marolla had an 
article on the Catholic market. I didn’t 
know there was such a thing. Now I’m 
“Dear Johnny” to the editorial chiefs of 
The Victorian, Annals, St. Joseph Maga- 
zine, and a host of others—little ones, big 
ones, and in-betweens. 

The Catholic field is looking for good 
and above all, sincere writers. 
There is a tremendous market for poetry, 
historical review, current features, personal 
items, challenging articles and fiction. I 
say to any beginner that, if there is any 
chance in the world of his breaking into 
print, he can do so via the Catholic market 
—The Crosier Missionary, for example, 
which pays $1.50 a thousand words. For 
the professional, there are plenty of markets 
paying %c to 2c—and I'll bet even the 
great Bedford-Jones wrote for less than two 


writers 


in his time. 
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Good stories for Catholic papers will 
sell elsewhere— and vice versa. 

BUT NOTE—most of the smaller Cath- 
olic papers prefer a religious note, and a 
pious story is often as good as any other. 
Men do pray. Naturally, for the Catholic 
market, this piety must have the Catholic 
slant. If you are not a Catholic, don’t 
try articles for them. But for fiction, you 
can easily learn enough rudiments of the 
religion to sell any yarn—providing it’s a 
good story in itself. 

How do you write for them? 


Just as for any other market. First, 
study an issue of the magazine. Send 
them ten cents worth of stamps (they 
appreciate it) and ask for a sample. Then 


write. If you write a story you can’t tear 
yourself away from, it’ll sell. Write spe- 
cifically for one book, and your rejection 
quota will drop. Give your hero or heroine 
a problem. Involve them in another prob- 
lem affecting someone dear to them. Have 
them solve both in the climax—and there 
you are. 

For the Catholic market, if you can put 
in a lesson, point a moral without being 
obvious, inspire or uplift, your story is as 
good as sold. But don’t preach. Don’t 
sound as if you’ve pushed a religious sponge 
all over the place. Moralize as subtly as 
the pulp detective writer proves no criminal 
ever makes crime pay. 

Tl illustrate a “slick” plot for the be- 
ginner. In a yarn I sold to St. Anthony 
Messenger, a newsman, Johnny, has broken 
with an old sweetheart, Kay. A cousin of 
Kay’s asks Johnny to help get him and his 
girl-friend together. Johnny, though fin- 
ished with romance, does so—and the two, 
in gratitude, bring Johnny and Kay to 
gether. Simple? It paid 2 cents a word 
by return mail. 

Remember this is a religious market, and 
(as Marolla said) you cannot sell material 
“offensive to faith and morals”. No birth 
control, no divorce, no intolerance—dealt 
with in an approving manner. 

And lastly, if you enter the Catholic 
field, you'll meet the swellest editors on 
How they pay what they do with 
circulation should the ad- 


earth. 


such low win 


miration of any writer. They’re kind and 
helpful—and if they pay. on publication, 
consider your money as in the bank. For 
every dud I ever sent them—when they 
waited for something good—I’m sincerely 
sorry. To Bob Doran, George Burman, 
Mae Heggie, Father Harney, Father 
Blocker, and all the rest who treated me 
so royally, I publicly give thanks. 





Markets for the Beginners 


Annals of Good Ste. Anne de Beaupre, Bas- 
ilica of Ste. Anne, Que., Canada. Issued monthly, 
J. George Burman, Managing Editor. Stories 
1,500 to 2,500 words, Catholic tone. Humor. 
No poetry. $15. Acc. 


The Apostle of Mary, 108 Franklin Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. Rev. Wm. Ferree, S. M., Editor. 
Monthly. One short story, 1,000 to 1,500. For 
adults and youth of high school and college age. 
Strong plot. Articles to 1,500. $5 to $10. Acc. 


Canadian Messenger, 160 Wellesley Crescent, 
Toronto, Ontario. Rev. J. I. Bergin, S. J., 
editor. Articles of general interest from Catholic 
viewpoint. Stories under 3,000. No love. Family, 
social fiction “bright but not preachy”. Yac 
acceptance. 


Crosier Missionary, Box 176, Hastings, Ne- 
braska. Father Richard Klaver, editor. Uses 
several stories each month, ideal entrance for 
the beginner. Religious but not wishy-washy 
fiction, humorous, young love, personal problems. 
No articles. Poetry free. $1.50 a thousand for 


prose. Quick reports, cheque on acc. 
Catholic Home fournal, Salisbury, Pa. 
Monthly. Father Urban Adelman, editor. The 


best in poetry, home, mother and religious, at 
good rates. Articles, fiction of the home type, 
around 2,000, also good rates. Prompt reports. 


The Catholic Mirror, Third National Bank 
Bidg., Springfield, Mass. Michael J. Shea, editor. 
A classy and popular Catholic monthly. Good 
place for off-trail Catholic fiction, not necessarily 
religious. Articles on popular subjects of national 
interest. Lengths about 1,500. 

Crusader’s Almanac, 1400 Quincy Street., 
N. E., Washington 17, D. C. Editor, Father K. 
Mooney, O. F. M. A quarterly, with large 
circulation. Articles mostly by staff or by visitors 
to Holy Land. Fiction similar to that in any 
good Catholic magazine, characterization im- 
portant. $8.00 per thousand. 

Mother of Perpetual Help, 1355 Basin Street, 
Montreal, Canada. Father John Bennett, CssR., 
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Editor. Monthly. Classy. Authoritative articles 
mostly by Canadians. Bright, clever short stories 
with a religious angle. Under 2,000. Good rates, 
publication. 


The Far East, St. Columbans, Nebr., Rev. 
P. O’Connor, editor. Monthly. A missionary 
magazine with a high standard. Articles on 
Asia must be authoritative, illustrated with pix. 
Fiction around 2,000 to 2,500. Home themes 


and psychological conflict. $15.00 Acc. 
The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. Father 
Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., editor. Monthly. Vigo- 


rous articles on Catholic topics. Well-written 
fiction with plenty of human-interest, not neces- 
sarily religious. 2,000 is the best length. No 
poetry. Prompt reports, no ‘set word rate. 
Payment on acc. 


Little Flower Magazine, P. O. Box 1317, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. Monthly. Father Joseph, 
O.C.D., editor. ‘Our magazine is limited to 
strictly pious literature”. Articles, stories under 
2,000, interpreting Catholic teaching on the 
first and the benefits of Catholic action in the 
stories. Prompt reports, fair rates on pub. 


The Lamp, Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. 
Monthly. One short story an issue, well-plotted, 
well written, plus special articles of topical in- 
terest to Catholics. Keep prose under 2,500. 
Some poetry. Prompt reports, Y2c on acc. 


Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. 
Sister M. Ignatia, editor. This monthly is a 
recognized literary review, easy to break into if 
you do classy writing. Slant stories for women, 
religious angle or social. Have something to say. 
Biographies of post or contemporary Catholics, 
articles on Catholic literature, American in par- 
ticular, history, sociology, also American, of the 
past and present. Rarely over 3,000. Religious 
and nature poetry—of quality. Pays up to $10, 
depending on the originality and literary merit of 
the story, on acceptance. 


Messenger of the Precious Blood, Carthagena, 
Ohio. Monthly. Father Davitt, editor. Wants 
stories that make you feel better after reading 
them. Good plotting and good writing Relig- 
ious angle not essential. Poetry. Articles on 
home and church themes. Stories and articles 
not more than 2500 words. Prompt reports 
and I4,c a word with your acceptance card. 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana. 
Weekly with huge circulation. Most Rev. J. F. 
Noll, editor. Articles 500 to 1,000 words on 
Catholic teachings. Stories of converts. Also 
publishes a Youth section: stories not over 
2,000—romance, humor, human interest stories. 
Serials of 1,000 word installments. Articles and 
editorials up to 800. Children’s stories, serial 
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installments and articles, 800 each. No pay for 
poems or pix. The rest, 1c on publication. 


Our Ladys Missionary, Altamont, N. Y. 
Monthly, except ‘August. Rev. Emile LaDouceur, 
M. S., editor. Fiction under 1,500 of a religious 
or uplifting nature. Articles on travel, the 
missions, religious events, anywhere in the world. 
Poetry. They'll set a rate for you, depending on 
your frequency and value. 


Pax, Little Flower Monastery, Newton, N. J. 
Family monthly with literary standards. Fiction 
and articles on outstanding Catholics and Cath- 
olic works. 1/,c pub. 

Preservation of the’ Faith, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. Every two months. Rev. Joachim 
Benson, M.S. SS. T., editor. Vigorous, well- 
written articles. Philosophy, articles of current 
social interest. The odd short-short story. 
Quick reports, payment on publication at fair 
rates. 


The Rosary, 141 East 65th Street, N. Y. 
Rev. Dominic Dolan, editor. Monthly. “Stories 
where Catholics are human beings’”—usually two 
or three an issue. Worthwhile poetry. Average 
rates, prompt reports. 


Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 184 East 
76th St., N. Y. Monthly. Father Wm. La 
Verdiere, editor. Articles dealing with the Blessed 
Sacrament from the viewpoint of dogma, prac- 
tice, devotion, literature, and history. Stories 
with religious angle preferred. Under 2,000. Fair 


rates. Great market for poetry, religious, nature, 
home themes. Rates $1 and up. Promptly on 
acc. 


The Servite, 3131 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. Rev. Jerome W. DePencier, O.S.M., 
editor. An outstanding monthly, with a format 
similar to Writers Dicest. Say plenty in few 
words, and make it good—carries work by Dan- 
iel Sargent, Leslie Rockwell and Eddie Doherty. 
Short and short-short fiction—with and without 
religious angle. Good home and nature poetry. 
Challenging articles with a literary style. Over- 
stocked till September. 


Stigmatine, Elm Bank, Wellesley, Mass. 
Joseph P. Riley, C.P.S., Ph.D., editor. Small 
monthly with nice taste. Short poetry. Closed 


Fiction romance-home, 
$10 


on articles, generally. 
with religious angle mostly, under 2,000. 
on acc. 


Spirit, 386 4th Avenue, N.Y. Twice a month. 
J. G. Brunini, editor. All poetry, with articles 
on how it’s done. Send nothing unless you’re 
a member of the Catholic Poetry Society of 
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America—and anyone can join. Costs $2 a 
year to belong. Pays 20c a line on publication. 


Torch, 141 East 65th St., New York. Norbert 
Georges, O. P., editor-in-chief. Plenty of class 
and punch to this slick monthly. A family 
magazine, with religious articles, all types of 
poetry, and strong fiction about 2,500 words. 
Good rates on publication. 


The Victorian, Lackawanna 18, New York. 
Robert K. Doran, Editor. Monthly. Fiction: 
two stories a month, one long, 1800-2000; one 
short, under 1000. Good, clean adult love or 
family best bet. Although magazine is published 
by a Catholic Institution (Father Baker’s Homes 
of Charity), do not want material that mentions 
nuns, priests, orphanages, Catholic religion, etc. 
Other Catholic magazines cover this field. Use 
short, punchy, authoritative articles on current 
American problems, not over 1500 words. Prefer 
400, 600, 800. Reader’s Digest form of con- 
densation. Pay for both fiction and articles good, 
according to worth, on acceptance. Prompt deci- 
sions. Due to help shortage, query on everything. 
Use Juveniles but these are actually written by 
school children themselves. No adult market 
here. Overstocked but will consider any and all 
queries and give prompt reply. 


The Vincentian, 1405 S. Ninth St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Monthly. A family magazine. Fiction under 
1,800. The odd article. Fair rates on acceptance. 


Markets for the Professional 
(Also some of the above) 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. Francis Talbot, S. J., editor. Up-to-date 
topics and articles on contemporary national and 
international aspects of culture and social-moral 
life. Modern verse. About 1¥%2c on publication. 


Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. Weekly. 
Subscription $3.00. Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, 
C. S. C., editor. Designed for the whole family. 
Poems ($2 to $5 apiece) nature, home themes, of 
unsurpassable merit. Fast-moving fiction, home 
appeal, stripped of all the non-essentials. The 
plot may be simple, but there must be plenty of 
complications, good character study, and if you 
can give a surprise ending, so much the better. 
The editor loves good dialogue. 
the home, current topics and religion influencing 
individual’s lives. Keep prose under 2,500. 
Serial installments of the same length. Address 


Articles deal with 


your envelope to either “Prose” or “Poetry 
Editor’. Prompt reports, payment on publica- 
tion at $5 per 700 words. 

Catholic World, 411 W. 59th Street, New 


York, N. Y. Monthly. Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C. S. P., editor. All literary artists step up. A 
general review of world affairs, art, religion, sci- 
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ence, character periods of the past, quality fiction 
and mighty verse. Literary standards up in the 
clouds—it’s read by all the thinkers. Reports 
rather slowly, pays on publication. 


Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Rev. F. M. Lynk, 
S. V. D., editor. You can do a few articles for 
this—it’s an ideal bet for good wholesome fic- 
tion, with or without a religious angle. Start with 
a hook, get an emotional tone, keep it under 
2,500. Poetry is simple and worth 10c a line. 
Stories bring 1c a word, promptly on acceptance. 
A monthly. 


Columbia, 45 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. 
John Donahue, editor. Monthly. Official organ 
of the K. C.’s, so slant your stuff for Knights 
and their families. Action short stories in good 
taste, news of the Organization, general-interest 
Up to 3,000, preferably shorter. 1c 
to Sc: acc: 


articles. 


Commonweal, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Edward Skillin, Jr., editor. Weekly. Looks like 
an market—but it’s specialized! Articles 
on current affairs, national topics. Stories with 
plenty of descriptive realism and psychological 
conflict. Some poetry, but don’t try to sell 
here without studying the unique individuality 
of all its verse. Prompt reports. Two-thirds 
of a cent for prose, 40c a line for verse, on 
publication. 


easy 


Extension, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Eileen O’Hayer, associate editor. Monthly. Ro- 
mance, adventure, light-humor themes, good 
characterization and good plots—and brilliant 
writing. Lengths, 1,000 to 5,000. Serial install- 
ments 5,000. Articles of general interest, 1,500 
to 4,000. $25 to $100 and up for stories. Verse, 
$5 to $15 per poem. All on acceptance. 


Junior Catholic Messenger (Pflaum Publish- 
ing Co.) 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. Also 
included here are Our Little Messenger and 
Young Catholic Messenger. Study them indi- 
vidually, and you'll get $25. for 1,000 word 
All use serials, too, but no articles, as 
Ideal market 
fast now 


stories. 
° 1 

they are supplied by arrangement. 

for the juvenile writer. Reports 

checks on acc. 


> 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 East 
Fordham Road, New York. Rev. Stephen L. J. 
O’Beirne, S. J., editor. Monthly. Solidly es- 
tablished and getting stronger in circulation each 
Here your stories should definitely have 
a firm religious note, try to get away from form- 
ula, spend lots of time in characterization, and 
work mood. Though stories must be written 
with good literary taste, they must not be too 
meant for children in paro- 
4,000 words is the ideal 


week. 


in 


weighty—they’re 
chial schools, also. 
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length. Reflective poetry of about 8 to 12 lines. 
No articles: they’re done on assignment. Pay 
begins at 1'%4c for prose, $5 for poems, on 
acceptance. 


The Missionary, 411 West 59th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Father John B. Harney, C. S. P., 
editor. Monthly. One short story a month, 
numerous articles, vigorous and forceful, meant 
to make Catholics think. You can’t get away 
with careless writing here: it’s a reliable and 
classy review. No poetry. Lengths up to 
2,000. 1c a word on acceptance. Overstocked 
just now. 


Poise, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mary Harven Noble, editor. Monthly. The 
organ for modern Catholic women. No pious 
fiction here: good clean stories that amuse, 
entertain and help, 2,000 to 4,000. Serials, 
16-20,000. Domestic articles 1,500-3,000. Yc 
on publication. 


Queen’s Work, 3742 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, 
Missouri. Rev. Daniel Lord, S. J., editor. 
Monthly. Pays $5 for stories up to 600 words ; 


$20 for stories up to 2,000 words. Rate in gen- 
eral for prose is lc a word. Payment upon ac- 
ceptance. Publish only authentic true stories. 
Cartoon. Cover photos. 


St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, O. 


F. M., editor. Monthly. The modern and 
stream-lined Catholic monthly, a delight to 
any fictioneer. Four stories an issue, 2-3,000. 


Don’t use too many first person stories. Want 
now “stories having some military angle—not 
the blood-and-thunder, gory type but the 
slightly romantic, providing, of course, the ro- 
mance is directed towards khaki or navy blue.” 
You need a good plot and plenty of mood and 
atmosphere, plus a powerful climax, usually. 
Articles are about Catholics doing extraordinary 
things and are illustrated with the best pix. 
Poetry must be short and modern and give you 
a lift—usually nature and religious themes. 
Note: Fiction should be virile and adult, “not 
cluttered up with priests and prayer’. And 
prompt—up in Canada you get $50 for 3,000 
words ten days after you mail it. (If it sells!) 


St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. 
Mae Heggie, editorial secretary. A family 
monthly that will keep climbing. Usually three 
stories an issue. They prefer mood to plot any 
day, though plot-plus mood-plus something 
worthwhile delights their editorial hearts. Keep 
fiction and articles under 3,000. Subjects for 
the first, family themes, not-mushy romance, 
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adventure, anything in good taste; and for the 
latter, articles on social problems, interesting 
events, church affairs. Don’t worry about pix. 
Very prompt reports and decent rates. No pay 
for poetry. 


The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
Rev. Ralph Gorman, C. P., editor. Monthly. 
Another organ for authoritative thinkers: has 
carried the work of the best-known writers in 
the world. About three stories an issue, under 
3,200, romance, sports, etc. Rarely any reli- 
gion in the fiction. Even articles—on U. S. 
and even world affairs—need not be religious. 
Essays on literature and thinkers of this and 
other eras. Poetry is nearly all religious. Ic 
and up, on acc. 
The market is large and worthwhile. 
Some writers (as in St. Anthony Messenger, 
for instance) appear in Liberty and the 
SatEvePost. It’s a good place, as I said, 
for the professional and the beginner. 





Sir: 

Perhaps some of your readers will be inter- 
ested in the needs of War Plant Workers. It is 
aimed directly at and for men and women in 
vital war plants in the Chicago area. All ma- 
terial is slanted accordingly. 

We plan to continue with a monthly short- 
short of 800-900 words; shorts of 2000-3000 
words. Also, a serial of 4-6 chapters of 2500- 
3000 words will be considered for fall. 

Our special need now is articles of 500-1500 
words that are of interest to male and/or female 
war workers. 

Payment is on publication by arrangement, 
averaging lc per word. We'll try to report in 
two weeks. 

War PLant Worker, 
Mark Osborne, Managing Editor, 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Welcome, Kay 
Sir: 


Please, grant me a tiny space in your Forum. 


Want to tell the world that I have broken 
into print after years of struggle. Thanks 
to the Dicest. And to Will Herman’s book. 
It’s a must for a juvenile writer. Writers 


living near me, won’t you drop in and visit 
this lonely, young soul, that can’t get around 
much? Greetings. 
Kay Haas, 
40-05 94 Street, 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 
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The Mills in 
Washington 











OMEN writers are certainly in the 

news in Washington—all types of 

writers and all kinds of news, we 
might add. 

Mrs. Rackham Holt, who wrote the best- 
selling biography of Dr. George Washing- 
ton Carver, celebrated Negro scientist, is 
in Washington, working on an article for 
one of the mags. It was the first book she’s 
ever written under her own name, although 
she has “ghosted” many before. She lives 
on Long Island. 

“No compulsion to write is just fiddle- 
dee-dee,” she explained. “When you write, 
you have to think—and that’s hard work.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Luis Monoz-Marin, wife of the 
President of Puerto Rico’s Senate, is living 
in Washington, where she is divisional as- 
sistant in the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions, State Department, it was learned 
recently. She has published a book of 
poems, “Patriots In Puerto Rico,” and has 
translated another book of poems, “Secret 
Country,” written in Spanish by George 
Carrar Andrade, Consul General of Ecua- 
dor in San Francisco. 

* x * 

Mrs Lawrence Lowman, whose husband 
is a Lieut. Col. in the Army, stationed in 
Washington, turns out to be the former 
fashion editor of Harper’s Magazine. She 
has done much free-lance writing for 
Vogue and other swank journals, but right 
now has a full-time war job, having com- 
pleted a training course in a Government 
center. She writes under the name “Elea- 
nor Barry.” Her husband before entering 
the service was vice president of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

* * * 


Mrs. Fawn Brodie, of Washington, one 
of the 1943 winners of the fourth annual 
Alfred A. Knoff literary fellowships, is 
writing the life of Joseph Smith, founder 
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of the Mormon Church. She received 
$2,500, one-half an outright grand and 
one-half in advance royalties. Inflation, 


we Calls it. 
* * * 


Mrs. Thomas Wolfe, mother of the fa- 
mous writer who died too soon, was in 
Washington recently. 

* * * 

Leslie Ford, writer of the famous mur- 
der-mysteries, privately the wife of Comdr. 
Ford K. Brown, U. S. N., is back in 
Georgetown, D. C., working on a new 
book. She has a good formula for working 
—writes in longhand from 9 a. m. until 
5 p. m. every day. Yes, that’s good work, 
if you can do it. 

* * * 

“Clinch Calkins,” the writing name of 
Mrs. Marion Merrill, resident of nearby 
McLean, Va., has sold her first play, “In- 
dependence Square,” to Lee Simonson and 
Bretaigne Windus. Simonson says that the 
first thing he liked about the play, which 
he will produce this fall, was the pen-name 


of the author. 
* * * 


Ensign Virginia Withington, of the 
WAVES, is a blonde Vassar graduate now 
stationed in Washington who writes on sub- 
ject belied by her beauty. She has written 
for such things as Flying and Popular Avia- 
tion Magazine, Air News and Air Tech 
Magazine. Also, she did research and writ- 
ing for the State Committee on Education 
and Labor while she was learning to fly 
here in Washington. She’s in the Bureau 


of Aeronautics. 
* * * 


Irvin Cobb furnished the most amuse- 
ment of any writer who came to Washing- 
ton last month. He has more cracks than 
a soda jerker’s hand. 

“When it comes time for me pick a town 
to go crazy in,” he told reporters. “I'll take 
Washington. Nobody will notice it.” 

* * * 


Notes to you: Betty D. Gwyer has been 
named president of the newly-formed Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club of Washington... 
Ellen Wood’s poem, “Mercy’s Plain Ap- 
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peal,” will be published in China by Dr. 
Mong Shou-chun, councilor of the Minis- 
try of Education of China ... Mrs. Victoria 
Ocampo, editor of Sur, outstanding literary 
magazine in Argentina, visiting here, 
praised Vice President Wallace highly for 
his “brand of idealism.” . . . Judge Pierre 
Crabities, who years ago wrote “Benes, 
The Statesman of Central Europe,” the 
most authoritative biography of the Czech 
president published, spent several days visi- 
ting President Eduard Benes when the lat- 
ter was here on official business . . . Maj. 
Charles McArthur and Lieut. Roark Brad- 
ford, both stationed here, are writing a 
play about Washington in wartime 

Congressman Jerry Voorhis has written 
another book: “Out Of Debt, Out of 
Danger.” Milton Eisenhower, Elmer Davis’ 
righthand man and brother of the General, 
is with us no more. He left O. W. I. to be- 
come president of Kansas State College . . . 
Louis Bromfield, who has written more 
good books than anybody we’ve ever met, 
said he has been offered a job with the 
War Manpower Commission, but turned 
it down because: “I’m a voter from Ohio 
now, and can see anybody I want to see in 
less time than it takes to say my name. As 
a bureaucrat, I’d be waiting around.” ... 
Too, too true . . . Sergt. Sidney Kingsley, 
who wrote “The Patriots,” perhaps the best 
play of the year on Broadway, is in Wash- 
ington muchly now . . . Norman Alley, the 
newsreel photographer whose city is the 
world, came through here en route for 
Sweden—and, he hopes, filming of the Sec- 
ond Front . . .Ben Hecht was in town and 
talking about his career as a reporter... 





We have received a bid from a well 
known publisher requesting bound volumes 
of Wrirer’s Dicest for as many years as 
we have available. All of our back issues 
are sold out. If one of our readers has a 
complete bound file and wishes to dispose 
of it, will he please get in touch with Ida 
Masini,Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio, stating years and 


price. 


MARKETS 


Because of the heavy buying going 
on in the markets we are publishing a 
much longer “Writer's Market Depart- 
ment" this month. This is a continuation 
of "The Writer's Market" from page 64. 


Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th Street, 
New York City. George H. H. Lamb, Editor. 
“We are interested in manuscripts on technical 
and scientific subjects, preferably in expanding 
fields or fields not already saturated. Text books 
and shop books, as well as hand books, will get 
our careful attention. We do not buy photo- 
graphs or poetry. Reports in two weeks to one 
month. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Reilly & Lee Company, 325 W. Hurton Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Harrison Platt, Editor. “We 
publish juveniles and popular non-fiction for 
adults. Because of paper restrictions, we have to 
have even more confidence than formerly in each 
title accepted for publication. We have to de- 
mand greater promotional possibilities as well as 
literary merit.” 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 158 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. F. D. Wills, Editor. “We 
are interested in good fiction by well-known 
authors or authors worth developing, 60,000 to 
100,000 words. We buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Reports vary. Payment on royalty basis.” 


George W. Stewart, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City. ‘We are still interested in non-fiction 
for the untechnical adult public, especially physi- 
cal and social science subjects. We are also in- 
terested in short amusing manuscripts on war 
subjects or the war in general, and in personal 
war experiences.” 


Thesis Publishing Company, 108 Fulton Street, 
New York City. Herbert Burstein, Editor. “We 
are interested in technical material related to the 
war: books on mechanics, welding, machine shop, 
etc., and vocational material. If we could lay 
hands on a good scholarly study (political science, 
economics or criticism) we might be willing to 
plug it.” 


The University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma. Savoie Lottinville, Director. ‘We 
are interested primarily in scholarly works of 
non-fiction, though the word ‘scholarly’ should 
not be interpreted in a narrow sense. Particular 
emphasis is placed on book-length manuscripts 
dealing with the southwest and west, although 
works dealing with other regions are readily ac- 
ceptable providing they are of scholarly quality 
and general interest. Under present paper re- 
strictions, we have had to limit the length of 
manuscripts more severely than in the past. Ac- 
ceptable manuscripts are those containing be- 


tween 60,000 and 100,000 words.” 
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University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Ruth D. 
Keener, Editor. ‘Our requirements are still gen- 
erally the same: sound scholarly or solid general 
books. We are now looking for manuscripts 
which relate to the war effort and the world of 
the future.” 


The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th Street, New 
York City. “We publish fiction, poetry, non- 
fiction, biography, belles-lettres, etc.” 


Wartburg Press, 55 E. Main Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. ‘We are interested in religious stories for 
children and young people. The stories must 
contain plenty of action and be written in an 
Every story accepted for pub- 
lication must emphasize, either by words or ac- 
tion, the importance of Christian living. Also 
interested in religious manuscripts for adult read- 
ing, such as fiction, philosophy, sermonic mate- 
rials, etc.” 


interesting style. 





Ives Washburn, 29 W. 57th Street, New York 
City. George Libaire, Editor. ‘We publish fic- 
tion and non-fiction of general trade-book char- 
acter, over 50,000 words. No westerns, ‘sweet’ 
romances, poetry, or juveniles.” 


The Wings Press, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, 
California. Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. “We 
are glad to see book manuscripts in the field of 
poetry, but suggest that authors query us first or 
send a few samples of their work. Only manu- 
scripts of quality considered.” 


john C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ‘‘We are 
in adventure stories for boys and girls 8 years old 
and up. Must be of high quality, satisfying, 
vital, and timely, ranging in length from 45,000 
to 65,000 words. Also biography and informa- 
tional books for young people, particularly on 
We also publish adult non- 
subjects; biographies 
religious books.” 


interested 


current subjects. 


fiction important of 


world-famous people ; 


on 


The World Publishing Company, 2231 W. 
110th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. L. C. Zevin, Edi- 

“We publish bibles, dictionaries, reference 
books, reprints. No unsolicited material is used.” 


tor. 


Yale Press, 
Haven, Connecticut. Eugene 
tor. ‘We publish only non-fiction. 
garding Yale Series Younger Poets 
held each year. Reports in to 


Usual rate of payment.’ 


143 Elm Street, New 
A. Davidson, Edi- 
Query re- 
Contest 
weeks. 


University 


of 


one two 


Trade Journals 
American Cinematographer, 1782 N. Orange 
Drive, Hollywood, Calif. William Stull, Editor. 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Pub- 


pners. 
I 


Issued monthly ; 
lished by American Society of Cinematogr: 
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“We use articles on professional, amateur or 
military cinematography. Must be practical, and 
on the ‘how-to-do-it’ angle. 1200 to 1500 words 
and up preferred, with illustrations if possible. 
We do not buy poetry and seldom buy photo- 
graphs, except as included with articles. Price 
of photos included in price of article. Reports 
in three to five weeks. Rates vary, depending 
on material and state of budget.” 


Barrel and Box and Packages, 431 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Frank E. Coyne, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles, plant write-ups, features or short 
items dealing with manufacture, use or sale of 
wood containers. No fiction or poetry. We buy 
photographs. Reports in five days. Payment is 
25c per column inch.” 


The Choir Herald, Lorenz Publishing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. Herman von Berge, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use brief articles, not more than 200-300 words, 
on subjects of particular interest to directors of 
volunteer choirs. No fiction or photographs. We 
also use sacred lyrics suitable to be used as texts 
anthems. Reports in approximately two 
weeks. Payment is 2c a word for articles and 
$2.50 for lyrics, on acceptance.” 


for 


The Choir Leader, Lorenz Publishing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. Ellen Jane Lorenz, Music 
Editor; H. von Berge, Literary Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Same re- 
quirements and payment as The Choir Herald.” 


The Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. James Fran- 
cis Cooke, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. ‘“‘We use articles on musical edu- 
cation, 1800 to 2000 words. Will accept perti- 
nent photographs. Reports in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is $4.00 per column, on publication.” 

Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania. Roland C. Hartman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 25c a “We use 
how-to-do-it type of material on poultry man- 
agement from the north- 
eastern states: short items up to 300 words and 
up to 1200 We buy photo- 
but no poetry Payment is 
lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


year. 
practices, preferably 


words. 
fiction. 


features 


graphs, or 
1 


The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. C. L. Onsgard, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use dealer interviews on retail feed stores or feed 
mills with particular emphasis on good merchan- 
ideas, advertising stunts, and _ business 
Length: 800 to 1200 words on general 
features and 500 to 600 words on specific mer- 
chandising ideas. No fiction or poetry. Photos 
either accompany manuscripts or be avail- 
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able. Reports in thirty days. Each story judged 
on merit. Payment varies from Yec to 1c, on 
publication.” 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 327 S. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. R. R. Rossing, 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use business methods, practices and 
news relating to wholesale grain and feed dealers. 
We buy photographs. Payment is $3.00 per 
thousand words.” 


Mining and Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th Street, 
New York City. A. B. Parsons and E. H. Robie, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We do not buy any manuscripts, and 
only occasionally a photograph of mining or 
metallurgical interest.” 


Music Today, 1800 Sheridan Road, E. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Elizabeth W. McAdam, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We 
use articles on music with human interest angle. 
Must be appropriate for students having average 
age of 15. ‘Would suggest authentic stories of 
young musicians who have made good by over- 
coming some handicaps. We buy current musi- 
cal photos of interest. Reports in fifteen days. 
Payment is Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 


The National Hardwood Magazine, P. O. 
Box 1721, Memphis, Tennessee. Edwin R. But- 
ler, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. Devoted exclusively to the production, 
distribution, and consumption of hardwoods and 
hardwood products. “We use articles on new 
products made of hardwood, or new uses of 
various species; economic fabricating methods ; 
new firms entering hardwood fabricating fields, 
such as furniture, caskets, musical instruments, 
ships, vehicles, etc. 500 to 1000 words. Prefer 
articles of ‘how-to-do-it’ slant, helpful to users 
of hardwoods. We never buy poetry or fiction, 
but occasionally buy photographs. Reports in 
a maximum of 30 days. Payment is Ic per 
word, on publication.” 


The Office, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. William Schulhof, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘“‘We use articles on 
office management, methods, personnel, 600 to 
1800 words. Also articles on stationers, office 
machine retailers, etc. We buy photographs. 
Reports in a month. Payments is Yec to l¥aca 
word and $2 to $5 for photos, on acceptance.” 


The Office Economist, Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, New York. Charles W. 
Simpson, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. House 
magazine distributed to executives and office 
people nationally. ‘We use articles on subjects 
relating to any phase of office operation; improv- 
ing general efficiency; office planning; time-sav- 
ers in office production; a better way of handling 
some detail or operation in office work; matters 
relating particularly to office personnel. Length: 
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short features, 800 words; regular, 1500 words ; 
2000 words if subject warrants. No fiction, pho- 
tographs, or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


The Pacific Fancier, Shafter, California, has 
been discontinued. 


Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New York 
City. Ralph B. Saward, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued weekly ; 20c a copy; $5.00 a year. A coal 
trade publication. ‘We use sales and service 
articles on automatic heating relative to territory 
East of Buffalo, N. Y. Material should be in 
concise form and not involve much technical in- 
formation. Reports in ten days. Payment is 
25c per inch as printed, on 10th day of month 
following publication of material.” 


Turkey World, Mt. Morris, Illinois. M. C. 
Small, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use success stories 
about successful commercial turkey growers only, 
1800 words. Must have photos. Advise query 
before attempting story. No fiction or poetry. 
Reports in a few days. Payment is $12 to $20, 
on publication.” 


The Volunteer Choir, Lorenz Publishing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. Ira B. Wilson, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 12c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We 
want lyrics that can be used as texts for sacred 
anthems. Not in the market for fiction, articles, 
or photographs. Reports in about two weeks. 
Payment is $2.50 per lyric, on acceptance.” 


Bulletin 

Dodd, Mead and Company, 432 4th Ave., 
N. Y. C., announces three Royalty Awards of 
$500 each in the field of fiction, non-fiction and 
juvenile books, open to anyone registered at 
the coming Fourth Annual Writers’ Conference 
at the Medill School of Journalism in North- 
western University, July 28 through 31. Manu- 
scripts should be submitted as early as possible, 
although the closing date is February 1, 1944. 
Books should be not less than 70,000 words 
in length, except that the juvenile may be 
shorter, and all manuscripts submitted should 
be accompanied by a prospectus signed by the 
competing author and by the registrar of the 
conference. Payment is made on the announce- 
ment of the winners of the award. 











WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular. 


- Literary Agents 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City 
VA, 6-3889 
In brief, this is our aim: ‘‘, . . to take all business worries 
from the author’s shoulders, and acquire the widest markets 
and highest prices for his work.’’ 
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, \HERE have been some pretty nutty 
professions down thru the ages, but 
this department maintains play- 

wrighting is a pretty good contender for 

champ honors. 

Consider the facts. When you write a 
book its logical destination is a publisher. 
And you’d think the logical destination for 
a play would be a theatre manager. 

It’s what happens after writing a play 
that provides the boring evenings for your 
relatives. 

If you send your script to a producer, 
he either promptly returns it, or keeps it 
for seat pads. 

If you send it to an agent, you get a bill 
for reading it. 

Then a half year elapses while you 
wrestle up cunning strategies for getting 
the thing read. You show it to friends, 
who love it, to school teachers and fellow 
writers who generously analyze it into 
oblivion. 

Or you turn it into a novel, a short 
story, a radio scenario. Finally you unbind 
it and use the back of the paper for a 
rough draft of your next play. 

Meantime, you’ve read scenes to your 
new flame, rewritten whole acts, and re- 
placed the hilarious gags with even more 
hilarious gags— 

All to no avail. Those 150 pages of 
lovingly manufactured dialog refuse to con- 
vert themselves into loving greenbacks. 

So, after 3 or 4 of these adventures, you 
begin to look around for some prophet to 
lead you out of Egypt. Or, you write 
specially contrived appeals to celebrities 
who strike you as possible evangelists. 

Playwrights have sent chickens bearing 
messages to Geo. S. Kaufman, and plaster 


plaques to drama critics. The inventive- 
ness of playwrights knows no bounds, but 
nothing seems to work. 

Only 26 dramas were produced on 
Broadway this past season, says the Her- 
ald Tribune. 

If it weren’t for the fabulous rewards of 
the winners (The movies spent over 3 
million dollars buying Broadway shows this 
season, compared to about 1 million the 
season before) playwrighting would doubt- 
less long ago have joined the sport of dodo 
hunting. 

The circus nature of play producing is 
best illustrated by this sample list of people 
who underwrote shows with their coin this 
year: 

SKIN OF OUR TEETH. Angels: 
Doris Duke. A millionaire heiress to a 
tobacco fortune, habitue of the Stork Club, 
a rhumba fan, a fad enthusiast. 

Jules Brulator. A_ millionaire jewel 
merchant, who buys front row seats to 
every premiere and hauls in a limousine 
his blond opera-singer wife, Hope Hampton 
to see them. 

Howard Cullman, a tobacco merchant 
who was plucked on his first play invest- 
ment, got mad and decided to “show 
Broadway”. He is now No. 1 play backer 
on the local scene. 

And 30 others: sportsmen, art lovers, 
Lindy herring-tearers; whatnot. There 
were 35 backers of Thorton Wilder’s script, 
says the N.Y. Times. 

Or take TOMORROW THE WORLD. 
Angels: Meyer Davis. Bandleader and 
launcher of debutantes into the Bluebook, 
blueblood, bluenose caste. 

Harry J. Green. Baltimore lawyer. 

Gladys O. Ohrbach, wife of a Philadel- 
phia department store executive. 

Ralph Bellamy, a movie actor. 

And 20 others. They probably still don’t 
know how they became aide de camps to 
the two playwrights who had innocently 
decided one day they’d write a few pages 
for the stage. 

In New York now, very few professional 
playwrights sit down and write a tale for 
the sake of telling a tale. They write to 
order. They write for a star. They write 
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for moola on cuff. They write because 
“the time is hot for a murder mystery, an 
operetta, escapist stuff”. 

You can just see two of them talking it 
over. 

“Hey, Alex. Ethel Groanvessel was 
pretty good in that last comedy. She’s at 
liberty.” 

“The hell with her. 
mer.” 

“T bet she’d go for that idea you were 
telling the bartender yesterday.” 

“I’m writing all that down & proposi- 
tioning a tabloid as a confession story. The 
title alone is worth a grand, ‘Second 
Avenue Saloon,’ 

“You’re crazy to waste it. It’s for her. 
She’s got a new daddy. Listen, we'll get 
her over to Sardis, operate a bottle and 
she’d bite her pop into optioning it.” 

She can’t act. She’s too old for love 
scenes and the wrong type for Hamlet’s 
gravedigger.” 

“Alex, he likes her. He’d go for a two 
set production and we could get Moss Hart 
to direct for a half the divvy. You can 
keep the novel rights and then sell to tab- 
loids.” 

“T don’t know. I’m sick of writing those 
radio laxative epics.” 

So they knock out a first act, get Ethel 
and her 60 year old garter manufacturer in 
a saloon corner, order two pencils, scotch, 
cheese and crackers, and at the breakfast 
table next morning you read: 

“Malcolm Sneedgather, the garter baron, 
announced today he would produce ‘Sa- 
loonatics” this Fall on Broadway, a new 
comedy in two sets, directed by Moss Hart. 
Rehearsals start next week. Ethel Groan- 
vessel has been signed to play the part of a 
timid aunt who inherits a bar and helps 
to choose the presidential candidate for 
the Republican party.” 

The play opens out of town, gets cen- 
sored by the political machine, accumu- 
lates wide publicity and opens on Broad- 
way with Jules Brulator, his blond wife and 
others clamoring to buy Ist row seats from 
the speculators for $31.50. 

The critics come and quarrel next day 
whether this play should be censored. They 
forget to review the plot. 


I hate ham in sum- 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you're not satisfying the 
demand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in the 
“checky” way that counts. 


FEES 


If you have sold $1000 worth of magazine 
fiction or non-fiction in 1942 I will handle 
you on 10% commission. I take you off 
fees after I sell you a couple of times. 


Of course your salable manuscripts are 
placed immediately before the right edi- 
tors. I give you suggestions for revision 
on scripts which can be made salable, 
and friendly constructive criticism on un- 
salable scripts. My fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 to 
12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human De- 
scription and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 


petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said''), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 


3,000 uniquely complete word-lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7"x9/." pages. Bound in green buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00. (Canada, $4.50), check or money order. 
Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. O. Box 133 Flushing, New York 














Special lesson analyzing a successful short-short any will 

r story what the editor 5 m- 
, formula, plot tips, etc., 
With PERSONAL HELP on one of your short-short stories 
to make it the very best possible, only $1.0 Prompt and 
efficient criticism. List of fiction folios, advanced course, and 
other helps FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


211 Valley, Dept. D, New Ulm, Minnesota 
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SONGWRITERS ATTENTION! 


Due to the necessity of the Manager having to get 
into Defense Work the Great Eastern Song Bureau has 
had to go out of business for the duration. If we 
decide to re-open at a later date we will let you know. 
Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
fees Main S#. Thomaston, Maine 
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Are You esabuten For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


Consult Us. No obligation. 
We invite you to submit ee for FREE reading 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable 
If accepted they will be published according to contract. NEW 
WRITERS WELCOME. 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
) 


(Established 1918 
30 Church Street, Suite 439 NEW YORK CITY 














a HILCREST STUDIO 


Accepts beginning writers—personal coaching $10.00 a 
month. Story and article manuscripts criticized and 
suggested revision outlined, $1.00 per thousand words. 
Special rates for 5000 words or over. 


HILCREST STUDIO 
4447 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 














— WANTED — 


SONG POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 
Before sending poems, ask for a copy of our free booklet 
**Getting Ahead In es ting,’’ which explains everything, 
We will gladly mail it you without cost or obligation, 





Write 
SONG SERVICE 


Dept. 4 331 West 46th S$ New York, N. ¥. 


Writer’s Digest 


The authors corner Ethel and Mr. Gar- 
ters and shout freedom of the theatre. 
Now he can redeem himself after his 60 
year span of failure doing nothing but 
accumulating millions, and _patriotically 
bring back the American of Tom Paine 
and Jefferson, free and untrammeled. 
another check for 
ads appear. “Hurry, 
‘Saloonatics’ before the 


Sneedgarters writes 
5 salamis, and big 
hurry, See 
censors close it.” 


hurry. 


Two road companies go out, you see it 
in Dallas and quarrel with your girl friend 
on the sofa, whether this is theatre or not. 


She says sure it is, because she saw it in a 
theatre. You say, it doesn’t belong there 
no matter what she saw. She says, okay, 
write something better. 

“Farewell forever,’ you tell her. T’ll 
send you passes to my opening.” 

So you start off next morning, hammer 


out a manuscript, send it to an agent and 
get the reply, “we'll read it immediately. 
Send no cash in the mail, only money 
order for ten dollars.” 

You return to writing house-organ ar- 
ticles 4 short stories. 

Only 5000 authors registered scripts with 
the stats bureau last year. There 
were 6500 the year before. And 7500 be- 
fore that. 26 dramas were produced on 
Broadway last season. A decade or so ago, 
there were 300 shows not counting the in- 
numerable small theatres, road shows and 
permanent stock companies. 

This is the proof that as our theatre 
shrinks, playwrights evaporate. The first 
causes the second. 

Broadway Playwrighting is a nutty pro- 
fession all right, that’s why this writer 
urges you to seek little theatres to do your 
objects des arts; to establish them if none 


exists in your area. They are easy to get 
started. Almost all little theatres have 


organized around the script. 

The playwright’s function in society is 
not only to write the play but nurse it into 
living characters on a stage. The play- 
wright’s duty is to picture life around him, 
help get that picture before the audiences, 
even if he must spend 25% of his time 
writing and 75% of his time horsewhipping 
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actors, directors and audiences into col- 
laborating with him. 

Your union, your club or local branch 
of a national organization is eager to help 
you. Start with calling a meeting and 
sending announcements to the press. 

Little theatre and new theatre move- 
ments spring into existence from a script. 
That’s how the famous Provincetown The- 
atre got started, and the Theatre Guild, 
and the Group Theatre. 

Every actors’ pre-organization meeting 
this reporter has attended began its meet- 


ing with the announcement, “we must 
have a new script.” 
Start today. 
# * * 
Meantime, we will list a few summer 


theatre organizations which are receptive 
to plays which don’t have the set Broad- 
way form and content. 

There are some summer playhouses 
which though presenting Broadway favor- 
ites for the resort trade, during summer 
months, like to present a new script for 
tryout production. 

In this manner Life With Father began 
life. It was so successful it was brought 
to New York and of course became a 
famous success. 


Here are the Theatres: 
Newport Casino Theatre, Newport, R. L, 
under the management of Sara Stamm, fairly 
well known in Broadway circles. A new set-up 


with no established policies, yet. 
* 7 * 

The Actors Group, directed by Miss Edin 
Buelow. This is a semi-professional repertory 
company which will do about 10 plays this 
summer at Alaben, N. Y. They like serious 
plays. 


Miss Buelow is a smart young actress who 
disdains knocking on producers doors, so she 
gathered some talented young people of her 
own calibre and last season presented 3 plays 
in off-Broadway theatres. 

She is constantly looking for that certain 
script which sky-rockets innovating groups into 
respected recognition, a la The Group Theatre, 
once directed by Harold Clurman. 

* * * 


Then there is the Priscilla Beach Theatre, at 


Plymouth, Mass., managed by Franklin Trask, 


who operates 5 other summer theatres near that 
city. He has 16 weeks of summer stock, 5 stock 
companies and many directors. Almost an 
industry, in fact. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


507 Fifth Avenue New York City 
(For 12 Years with August Lenniger) 





Developing beginners to professional status. 
Bettering sales, markets and rates for profes- 


sional writers. 
x kkk 


| have sold millions of words to such magazines as Cos- 
mopolitan, Ladies Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Household, Holland's, Everywoman's and to all the 
leading books in the pulp field. 


x*kkr 


Ann Leeds, a new writer, for whom | am selling, writes: 
“Your criticism and direction resulted in the sale of 
every story | sent you, after the first one which you 
returned with rewrite suggestions and which you sub- 


sequently sold." 
* & & * 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from my con- 
structive and detailed criticism and direction. This 
service 75c per thousand words. If you are a profes- 
sional | will work with you on a 10% basis. 


Reports immediately on receipt of copy. 


POETS! 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1943 PRIZE 

ba OGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 

SELF ag te ea ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 

TO SEND POE 

RALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dailas, Texas 























ree inspiring book- 
let outlining profit sharing 
plan. Remarkable changes in 


miusic industry give new writers more chance 


than ever before. 

free report. 
ALLIED MUSIC COMPANY 

Dept. 14, 204 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send poems or songs for 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mail fiat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% 
discount over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


» FLORENCE CASPER 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 











SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author ah amy Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
y Formula for Fiction.'’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 

















MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. Special at- 
tention to the young writer. 
All manuscripts carefully read, properly marketed, or 
concrete suggestions made for revision. 

Write for full information. 


MARGARET FROST 


Box 115, Staten Island 6, N. Y. 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


Just out — WOOD’S UNABRIDGED RHYMING DIC- 
TIONARY, 1,040 pages, streamlined, $3.05 postpaid. My 
major book aid to poets, versifiers, and lyric writers, For 
25 years | have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to 
perfect and get the fullest returns from their verse, in- 
cluding my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of my 
work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook are 
now standard. Why neglect longer the many profits from 
versification? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to 
delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 














COACHING AND MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Personal coaching of beginners $10 Month. 
Book, story, and article manuscripts criticized, 
edited, revised, $3 to 5,000 words. Book length 
Typing, 1 carbon copy 
Minimum $1. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Huntington Park, California 


special rates. 35c per 


1000 words. 


Box 285, 











SONG WRITERS 


with words, melodies or just ideas, write for my OUT- 
STANDING, AMAZING OFFER now! One cent well 
spent. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF M L- 
LION phonograph records led by VICTOR! My pr 
sition speaks for itsel SEEING IS BELIEVING. 
Be convinced NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 
C13, 2157 N. AVERS AVE., 





Chicago, Ill. 














He too would like to present an original play 
that would catch the attention of Broadway 
bigwigs. 

He presents recent Broadway successes, drama 
and comedy. Best to write him at the Priscilla 
Beach Theatre, Plymouth, Mass. 

* * * 

In Cape May, N. J., is enterprising T. C. 
Upham who runs 14 weeks of summer theatre 
in the Cape May Playhouse. He has a Senior 
group which is scheduled to do 14 plays and a 
Junior group, penciled in for 10. He says he 
wants to introduce several new plays this season. 
One of the better resort theatres. 

= * * 
Woolf, well known for 
his summer hotel circuit, which ranges through 
the Poconos, Catskills and White Mts. He is 
casting 5 stock companies which will tour these 
hotels, and a few nearby Army camps. He is 
presenting revivals of Broadway successes but 
says he wants a new play to try out. 

He was recently released by the 

reopened his office at 1697 Broadway, 
* * * 


Then there is Stanley 


Army and 


NYC. 


There is an actor and producer Paul Gilmore 
who, with his daughter Virginia, ran a small 
theatre for years on a unique subscription basis. 
He would rent a theatre, cast a cooperative 
production and send out specially priced tickets 
to a large list of subscribers. 

He operated this theatre for years, then left 
for Florida during the boom to invest his funds. 
Unfortunately a few floods uninvested him after 
he’d accumulated a % million, and so, fortu- 
nately we have him back in the theatre. He 
has taken over the historic Cherrylane Theatre, 
in Greenwich Village, a 200 seat, quaint house, 
and again presents revivals for subscription 
audiences (an excellent policy for you to initiate 
in your home town, author) and he sent this 
dept a note last week asking for a comedy 
fit an actor of 60 and daughter of 30. Star 
parts. The two of them are very nice people, 
they’re very fond of writers and will try hard 
to help you work up a script for them to produce. 

They will also present your script, whatever 
the status of it, on a tryout basis, for $500. A 


hard-working team, the Gilmore’s. 
= * + 


very 


Here’s some new information on the 1944 
plans of the Blackfriars Theatre, a little theatre 
group with 350 seats. 

This Catholic organization presents all types 
of serious plays. They will open their next 
season right after Labor Day. They have 4 
scripts now but want to see more. No royalties 
for authors (its a non-profit making group) but 
they get such excellent productions that critics 
and producers have voted them high honors. 
You get Broadway attention and there are 
great potentialities for you if your script has 
merit. 

Their actors are of superior quality. 


Their 
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director Dennis Gurney is considered one of our 

finer artisans. Address your mail to Mr. Wyatt, 

the company manager or to Mr. Gurney, 320 

W. 57th St., NYC. 
* 


* * 
Two seasons back a young man of 21 in- 
herited ,some kale. 
For 6 years he had haunted the theatre, 


going to every single play produced within 100 
miles of N. Y. Alexander Cohen, Jr., no 
sooner got the money than he put on his first 
production and promptly lost $16,000. The 
critics guffawed. (One of them, Richard Watts, 
Jr., of the Herald Tribune, flew in from China 
so he wouldn’t miss this first opening, and 
you can imagine his review.) 

Undaunted, he went right into his second, 


co-producing “ANGEL STREET” which of 


course, was a smash and is still running on 
our main street. 

His third was a guffaw. His fourth show 
consisted of his undressing before an army 


induction board. He was given a review, cos- 
tumed in khaki and sent to a training center. 
However, he had a short run and was just 
dismissed. He opens an office next month. 
Meantime you can address your proposition to 
him in care of Sardis, 234 W. 44th St., NYC. 
Alex will look at your play and write you a 
cheerful note. If you have a unique script he 
will put it on, you can bet on that. 
a * * 

The Lunts are back at their summer home, 
Genesee Depot, Wisc., reading scripts to find 
one to fit their team personality. Alfred Lunt 
& Lynne Fontanne want a comedy. S. N. 
Behrman is trying to write one for them. They 
like this type of stuff. Perhaps this will give 
you an idea or two. 

* * * 

Canada Lee, that fine Negro actor who got 
“rave” reviews in the 4 star “NATIVE SON” 
(which is still running on the subway circuit) 
wants a script with “something about Negro 
life in the army, or something with some happi- 
ness in it.” 

Canada is a very warm and human fellow, 
liked by everyone on the stage; so versatile, 
producers don’t hesitate to put him in any 
type of role. A unique play about Negro life 
will make you famous, as it did Richard Wright. 
This is a splendid opportunity. Address him, 
care of J. J. Leventhal, 125 W. 45th St., NYC. 

Rouben Mamoulian, movie director, who re- 
turned to N. Y. last season to direct the S.R.O. 
“OKLAHOMA” wants a new script. He likes 
serious plays about American life. Something 
with the width and breadth of America in it, 
with perhaps a Marxian moral. (He directed 
Clifford Odets “GOLDEN BOY” on the screen.) 
You can reach him at 565—5th Ave., room 806. 
His press agent is Helen Colton, a charming 
young girl who is trying to help him find a 
script. She can give you more data. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 


prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their "best story— 
so far.” 


is fun to read! 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
Only a 


publisher with a genuine service to offer can 


and we'll refund your money in full. 


make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name 


Address 


GHy...... MUG}... 
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f Writer’s Dicest is much greater tl 
i magazxine. Each issue i 
riters, editor 


The circulati 
that of any 
beginning r 
publicity men, 
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and newspaper m 1 an 
writers’ colonies in » of foreign countries 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word 
Using a box number counts the same as fi wo Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results Z 

NO Stationer, literary critic, literary age! typewriter 
correspondence school or € 
column. Payment in coin, star h 
cash to cover the August iss 

We ask anyone who has a in 
our ‘‘personal’’ department t 
Writer’s Dicest promptly 


5c BUYS back-dated magazines. Foreign, domestic, 





arts. Catalogs 10c. Cicerone’s Magazines, 863 
First Ave., New York, N. Y. 

CHARACTER NAMES—AIl nationalities, first and 
last. Place names. All, 25c. Charles Didway, 
Brownfield, Texas. 

EXPERT STENOGRAPHER (N. Y. C.) employed 
days would like work 2 or 3 evenings a week. 
Box V-1. 

RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, 
complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 


Washington, D. C. 


ANYONE with a little back-yard garden may earn up 
to $500 in two months, interesting spare-time 
work. Working Plan, 25c coin. Lightning Speed 
Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 


Universal Truth, 5651 N. Ashland, Chicago. 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, Wil- 


50 best markets sent for 25c, 
mar, Minn. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,” 25c a copy. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 


do, I do it for you, Reference Women’s Who’s 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 
MENTAL SERVICE—If you need a friend or are 
burdened with problems of marriage, divorce, 


heredity or mental illness, write me confidentially. 
James S. Hilton, Ms. D., P. O. Box 716, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


SENSATIONAL! Thrilling! Mexican-Cuban art pic- 
tures, books, miscellaneous. Samples, lists, 50c. 
Jordan, 135-B Brighton St., Boston, 

GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women, Friendly, 


Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 


Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


NEED PRINTING? Ask for quotations, stating quan- 
tity. Reasonable, distinctive. Herald-Printers, Al- 


bany, Wis. 


PLOTTO (AND KEY)—WILLIAM WALLACE 
COOK’S PLOTTO. Other writers and myself have 
four copies for sale. All new—no time for serious 
plotting. Will sell each Plotto and Key for $8. 
—~ Swidler, 3244 Fish Ave., Bronx, New York 

ity. 


WRITER'S 


DIGEST 


YOUNG MAN would correspond with those interested 
in lesser lights of literature such as Marquis de 
Sade, Sappho, etc. Box V-4. 


IF YOU’RE GOING TO WRITE A MYSTERY, “‘you’ll 

be a fool if you try it without Rodell at your side 

. the Hoyle of Homicide,’ says Anthony Boucher 

in the San Francisco Chronicle of “Mystery Fiction: 

Theory and Technique” by Marie F. Redell, editor 

of Bloodhound Mysteries. A detailed exposition 

“rich in guide posts” (Dorothy B. Hughes). Only 

$2.00. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Dept. WD-1, 270 
Madison Ave., New York, or bookstores. 


SCHOOL PLAYS and Operettas wanted. Royalty 
basis. $1.00 registry fee. Hayden Costume Studio, 
5115 Vermont, Los Angeles. 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY—A pocket-size book of 
priceless value to writers having difficulty selling. 
$1.00, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Natalie 
Newell, Ceconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 


POETS! Enroll with VERSERVICE—now! Get on 
the track to recognition. 10c (stamps or coin) 
brings ‘“‘Verservice—Its Systems and Its Aims.” 
Your service is Verservice. Batavia, N. Y. 


LOOK: Get “CUPID’S MAIL”—FREE. Sparkling 
Photos, Romantic Descriptions you'll like. “Reedy,” 
2149 Jackson, Chicago. 


WANTED—vVery short stories. 
and details. Three cents per word. 
Court and Union Streets, Chicago. 


Write for samples 
Frank Doty, 


3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Large bargain list, 10c. Wanted, books, 
courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1943 YEARBOOK. 
Marolla Press, Pence, Wisconsin. 


$1.00. 


COLLEGE GRAD, 5’ 6”, 42, athletic, good income, 
trying to write, lonely, wants to meet girl under 35 
living near Philadelphia or New York. Box V-2. 


WANTED—Assignments. Any field. 
Linwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN—FRANKEL, 3623 W. 
Dickens, Chicago. 


Lowry, 1205 


YOUNG MAN, 25, seeks nearby congenial male com- 
panionships. Box 33-S, Union City, New Jersey. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for 


details and markets. The Writers’ Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 
TEACHER desires congenial summer employment. 
Salary secondary. Box 63, Louisville 7, Ky. 
BEGINNING WRITERS—Sublime thoughts live in 


words. My personal formula will help you quickly 
and systematically to build a large vocabulary. 25c 
coin. James Vick, Church Road, Virginia. 


YOUR SUB-CONSCIOUS MIND can and will give you 
what you desire, when you know how to direct it. 
Write for our free treatise, “Creative Power is 
available to you.” Creative Thought Studio, P. O. 
Box 1, Greendale Station, Worcester, Mass. 


LEARN shorthand touch typing easy method. In- 
structions complete, 35c. Jones, 1210-X Dudley, 
Utica, N. Y. 


CONSULTANT—Take your problems to an experi- 
enced personal advisor. Have them analyzed com- 





pletelv. Confidential. One dollar per consultation. 
Box V-12. 

50 BEST MARKETS for beginning writers, 50c. 
(Free sample magazines.) Hirsch, 130 Main, 
Spring Valley, N. Y 

SALE—’Scripts, Prices, description on request. 


Minnie Marsh, Box 283, Poteet, Texas. 


THIS FARCE CALLED CIVIL-LAW. A pamphlet 
that astounds Judges; terrifies Bankers; irritates 
Lawyers; amuses Litigants. Postcard address 
brings prospectus. Crusader Pub. Co., Childers- 
burg, Ala. 
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GAGWRITING taught by mail. Frankel, 3623 W. 


Dickens, Chicago. 





SONG LYRICS for sale—by experienced young lyric 
writer. Any type—$4.00 each. Sample of -— 
lished work sent on request. Clara F. Blake, 
Maysville, N. C. 


WANTED—FEMININE—BRIGHT—Cooperation new 
idea. Experienced—courageous—able! Talk. Rich- 
ard Shaver, Barto, Penna. 


GENTLEMAN, 37, tall, college 
correspondence with young ladies. 
East 84 St., New York City. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. ‘The 
Oaks” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, 
Indiana. 


education, wishes 
Box 265, 207 





WILL BUY—file of detective magazines published 
from Aug. 1942 to March 1943 by Super Publica- 
tions, Toronto, Canada. Send list. F. E, Erdos, 
784 Broad Street, Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


AGE POISON REDUCTION—25c. 
Careful? Free. Stayoung, Barto, 


LADY, ALONE, interested in hearing from lonely 
gentleman past fifty. Box V-5. 


Doubters—3c. 
Penna. 


A $100-a-month hobby at home! No meeting people, 
no soliciting. Easy enjoyable pastime for anyone. 
Details, 25c. Quarter refunded if not satisfied. 
Laura Dickson, Anderson, South Carolina. 


WRITERS, Need Quick Cash? Spare-time, Money- 
making Opportunities. Hundreds! Profitable Home 
Work. Guaranteed. 25c coin. Success Publications, 
Desk B, 814—44th Avenue, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


WRITE A LONELY SOLDIER, join THE FRIEND- 
SHIP CLUB. Address Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Washington. Postage—please. 


DID YOU EVER SHAKE HANDS WITH YOUR- 
SELF??? Here is an opportunity to find out all 
about yourself with a series of absorbing and 
interesting tests. This test series will tell you if 
and why you feel inferior, are subject to egotism 
really x-rays your personality. Intimate, reveal- 
ing, helpful. Here is the answer to many of your 
personality and behavior problems. Three Thin 
Dimes. No stamps. Box V-6. 


WILL SHARE quiet, charming, comfortable cottage 
in Connecticut (2 hrs. New York) through July, 
August, with well known WOMAN writer, maga- 
zine editor, literary agent, in return for advice on 
short stories and book. Advertiser has lived in 
the Phosphate Islands of the Pacific (Gilbert and 
Ellice) Australia, the teak camps of Upper Burma. 
She is Oxford. Somerville College, and 
realizes its mixed blessedness. She is doing part 
war work throughout summer which should ensure 
co-habitant with full share of privacy. Box V-9. 


NOTICE—Ten of my clients won prizes in the 
Digest-Liberty contest. If you will send your 
story idea to me, I will develop it into a complete 
plot outline of 3,000 words. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Fee $3. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


PRESENTABLE Soldier, age 31, seeks contact with 
literary minded young lady of position living in 
or near Atlantic City. Box V-10. 


WHAT TO WRITE and where to sell it. Ans all 
the questions a beginner longs to know. Encour- 
ages the sluggard and inspires the veteran. $1.00 
prepaid — Alice Whitson Norton, 1001 McFerrin 
Road, Nashville, Tennessee. 





Postage Pot-Boilers! Up-to- 


CASH! CONTEST! 
15c to Top-Portunity, 


The-Minute News! Rush 
2123 Sheffield, Chicago. 


COULD a gentleman love an imperfect, lonesome 
girl? Box V-11. 


MALE WRITER, 28, intelligent, broad-minded, de- 
sires to contact young lady, 18-32, with writing 
ambitions, living in Cincinnati area. Object, col- 
laboration, companionship and fun, Box V-7. 


yw 
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OPPORTUNITY READING FOR PUBLISHING house, 
on pay, at home. Box 306-AC, Rochester, N. Y. 


38 TIPS TOTALING $300 OR MORE. Cash in on 
these literary odds and ends. List $1.00. Moody, 
20 Orange St., Newburyport, Mass. 





WRITERS! Let my new magazine supply valuable 
background material. Source of 100 FREE books, 
pamphlets, magazines listed monthly. Current 
issue 25c, refundable. Krestan, 821-W Willow 
Grove, Westfield, New Jersey. 


1943 “PRESS’ IDENTIFICATIONS: Form “PRESS” 
credentials, tags, arm bands, etc. Request cata- 
logue. “Press Supplies,” 1934-F Eleventh, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


TWO TESTED PLAYS of unusual merit. “One 
Man’s Goddess,” a dynamic one hour play for nine 
characters. Prompt books forty cents each. ‘“‘Sal- 
vage’”’_a twenty-minute skit for two women one 
girl. Books thirty cents each, Previously royalty 
but production permit granted with this ad on 
any number purchased. Easy props, one set. 
Clever dialogue throughout. Both plays produced 
often. Try them yourself. Address, Success Plays, 
P. O. Box 772, Palo Alto, California. 


CHINESE PHYSICIANS’ SECRETS. This book, with 
new pictures never seen outside China, reveals 
health secrets, other informations and much un- 
published Chinese history, 165 pages, price only 
$1.00. Write Garding Lui, Box 6227 Metropolitan 
Per rg Los Angeles, Calif. Liberal terms to 
ealers. 





ASK AND YOU SHALL RECEIVE, Seek and you 
shall find! “‘The Psychology of Happiness” points 
the way to $uccess. Receive absolutely free, con- 
fidential advice on as many as three personal prob- 
lems. Send one dollar to Zobar, ‘“Hollywood’s 
ow Doctor,” 1736 N. Gramercy Place, Holly- 
wood. 


WELL EDUCATED BACHELOR of 35 seeks corre- 
—— with a farmerette, object matrimony. 
ox -3. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192612 Bonsallo Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BLUE PRINTING—We will do a thorough blue 
printing of every story in a magazine at $3 per 
magazine. This is the best way to learn to plot. 
Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 





YOUNG MAN wants correspondence with aspiring 
writers. Write—Henley Watson, Route 2, Moul- 
ton, Ala. 


YOUNG LADY would contact neighbors who think 
that even N. Y. C. can be dull in the summertime 
without adequate companionships. Box V-8. 





HOWDY EVERYBODY! I don’t sell gold bricks 
but—why not cash in N-O-W? Information fur- 
nished on “The Land of a Million Smiles” Com- 
plete, authentic, interesting. Make your writings 
“Click.” Reasonable rates, pictures furnished, 
state your problems. Carl B. Ike, West Plains, Mo. 





SURPRISE with Oregon postmark, anywhere, 10c. 
K. Richardson, Falls City, Oregon. 





LONELY? Find your ideal through typewritten let- 
ters, planned and written individually. No maga- 
zine or list. One year private service guaranteed 
under World’s Simplest, All-Personal Svstem. Ex- 
tensive Clientele. Established 1939. Sealed par- 
ticulars free. Wesley Rosenow, Box 86, Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 
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MILLIONS CAN SOLVE PROBLEMS. Psychological 
study and guidance. Whatever the bother, worry, 
or perplexity. $1 and self-addressed envelope. 
The Shasta, Hermit-Mountaineer, 539 8th Avenue, 
San Diego 1, Calif. 

LONELY? Let us help you find happiness. Stamp 


brings particulars sealed, Complete with list, 35c. 
Peters, 305 Jackson, San Antonio, Texas. 





SPEECH—is there a clever writer who will write a 
forty-minute speech? One that sparkles, is human, 
inspiring, humorous and witty on the game of 
life. State fee. Box V-16. 





LADY 37, doctor’s widow, has Government position, 
wishes to correspond with gentleman over 42. 
Box V-15 


HONESTLY MADE $500.00 IN FIFTEEN MIN- 
UTES ... Without advertising, selling, scheming, 
soliciting, gambling or investing. You can do the 
same... or better. Proof and details for dime and 
three cent stamp. Or with eight different oppor- 
tunity magazines 25 cents. Dallas A. Gray, Glou- 
cester City, New Jersey. 


a 





LADY (Swiss-American) seeks cooperation, has hu- 
morous sketch, (ill.) a suitable cheerup for our 
fighting men. Write Box V-13. 


IF QUALIFIED to write 20,000 to 50,000 word 
selfhelp, mailorder, similar subject, contact with 
rates. Mailtrade, 126 Lexington Ave., New York. 


MONEY NOW and after Victory via mail. 
Dellslow, W. Va. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS—through our Personal Ser- 
vice dedicated to the promotion of interesting 
friendships. Discriminating clientele, all religious 
faiths. Ask us about our special free membership 
plan extended to college men over 40 and young 
ladies under 26—no obligation. Associates in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 
Write today or telephone Grace Bowes, any week- 
day from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M. Out-of-town resi- 
dents can phone us at reduced rates after 7 P. M. 
American Service, 236 West 70th Street (Dept. 
WD) New York City, Telephone, ENdicott 2-4680. 


Dunn, 


BUSINESS MAN 32, now doing war work, wishes to 
correspond with young lady, East or Middle West. 
Box V-14. -_- 

THREE THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW. Non- 
rationed diet. Origin of Poll Tax. Modern Serf- 
dom for one dime. Lock Box 25, Wauseon, Ohio. 

ARMY OFFICER, Jewish, single, 35, average, cur- 

ious to learn what sort of plums adhere to thumbs 

stuck into this column at seven cents per word. 

No spies, please; don’t know any military secrets. 

No touches, either; always have to borrow around 

the 25th. Carte Blanche otherwise, and there’ll be 

no reading fee. Box V-17. 


NAMEOGRAM—and analysis. Give your full name, 
maiden name if married woman, birth date. 25c. 
Sample Nameogram of F. D. R. 10 cents. Box 
V-19. 


EDITOR, article writer, aspiring fiction writer, male, 
37, desires correspondence and collaboration with 
woman under 40 on world’s oldest and most inter- 


esting subject. Box V-18. 
GET ACQUAINTED with fellow writers through 
AUTHORS, 69-33 Groton Street, Forest Hills, 


N. Y. (Stamp appreciated.) 

LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 E. 41st St., 

mm a. 6. 


FLASH TO ARTICLE WRITERS! Charles Carson’s 
noted text, “Writing the Magazine Article,” has 
broken all previous sales records during the past 
month. There’s a reason. Folks are learning where 
the cash in writing lies—they are getting ‘‘article 
wise.” Jack Woodford refers to this best seller in 
its field as “the most helpful book on magazine 
article writing ever written.” Get your copy from 
“Writer’s Digest’ for $1.50 postpaid. 


AUTHOR AVAILABLE. Experienced in all publish- 
ing skills. Ph.D. industrious, reliable, desirable. 
Box V-20. 


DIGEST 


HUMANIZED PLOTS—vital, original, written to 
your order, fitted to your needs, Characters named 
and described; opening, crises, climax, action, at- 
mosphere, reader-appeal worked out. Send story- 
idea and $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard York, 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


“THE LAND OF HOME, SWEET HOME,” stories 
of old Long Island. Non-fiction with fiction germs. 
$1.50. Sayville Press, Sayville, New York. 


WANTED—Housekeeper with writing ambition for 
small family in country. Sober, intelligent, indus- 
trious character, only. Robert Parsons, Townsend, 


Virginia. os 
MERCHANDISE WRITING. Admission $1. Third 

Sundays, (June 20, July 18, August 15), 5 p. m. 

617 Venice Blvd. near Figueroa, Los Angeles. 


IDEAL SPOT for writer or painter. Sequestered but 
accessible. Double room, communicating sunroom, 
Private entrance. Superb view overlooking bay, 
private sand beach. Kitchen privilege. Food, ice, 
phone deliveries. Thoroughly modern. Sun-deck. 
Month or year-round. Accommodate couple only, 
no other guests. Novelist, Box 63, North Truro, 
Cape Cod, Mass. coe 

FOR QUICK SALE—COMPLETE course Newspaper 
Institute of America, also helpful articles—$50.00. 
Perfect condition with binder. Write: John H. 
De Maris, 75 Grandview Ave., North Plainfield, 
New Jersey. ; 


Doris’ Ma, or Telle mere, telle fille 
Sir: 

I may not tell you about the weather, I may 
not tell you about the army base, I may not tell 
you about the waterfront. I'll just condense my 
information to little me. 

My daughter Doris, 17, who is now graduat- 
ing from Juneau High School, has been the slick 
magazine writer of the family. She started when 
she was 11, and thanks to WriTER’s Dicest for 
printing two of her letters in its magazine. It 
was the beginning of her rise in the literary 
world. 

I never had much inclination for writing until 
I got mixed up slightly with the F. B. I. here 
I was so humiliated that I scribbled 
experience and 


in Juneau. 
a 3,500-word story about my 
sent it in to the new magazine She, which was ad- 
vertised in the recent copy of WriTER’s DicEst. 
The She took the story and promised to print 
it in the April issue with a little paragraph of 
introduction. 

That’s how I, an Alaskan resident and mother 
for 20 years, got into the writing racket. It 
sounds like a second George Raft who had to be 
arrested before he was given a chance to show 
his stuff. Mrs. THOMAS MIETTINEN, 

Juneau, Alaska. 


One of a writer’s dreams came true for 
Clyde Lewis of New York, a rewrite man 
for the Herald Tribune. A story of his 
had gone the rounds without being ac- 
cepted. Then Whit Burnett bought it for 
his Story Magazine. The title was Two 
Faced Quilligan. 

Now Lewis is at 20th Century Fox, writ- 
ing for seven hundred fifty dollars a week. 
They saw his story, liked it, bought it for 
$25,000. Then they hired Lewis. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


(Continued from page 24) 


Fiction-House, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 1. 

Hearst Magazines, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 19. 

Hecht Publications, 52 Vanderbilt Av- 
enue New York 17. 

Hunter Publications, 205 
Street, New York 17. 

Ideal Publishing Co., 295 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 17. 

Kingsway Press, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 

Macfadden Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

McCall’s, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17. 

Triangle Publications, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. 

Warner Magazines, 515 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22. 

Beatrice Jones is the Rajah’s new assis- 
tant on Argosy. Old time DicEst readers 
may recall her article on love story writing 
in our December 1937 issue. 

Miss Jones began life, along with so 
many others, as a contributor to Daisy 
Bacon’s Love Story and was the only woman 
ever to sell stories to S & S Western Story 
and to For Men Only. 

Her first editorial job was with Macfad- 
den. She left there to free lance love and 
confession stories and then edited George 
Bruce’s Contact and Squadron Magazines. 
Munsey hired her away to edit Detective 
Fiction Weekly which she did for two and 
a half years under Duncan Norton Taylor. 
Standard beckoned and Beatrice learned 
about the Little Man With The Red Pencil 
for two years. 

Paramount offered her a contract doing 
scenarios and she did time in Hollywood 
for a year. The Sanders agency employed 
her in 1939 to handle their pulp paper di- 
vision and it was from there that the Rajah 
lifted her to associate editor of Argosy. This 
magazine, incidentally, goes on slick paper 
with the September issue. For an old gal 
founded in 1882, Argosy shows plenty of 
spirit. 


East 42nd 
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Wondering What 
To Write? 


LET US TELL YOU! With any manu- 
script submitted at our regular fee this 
month, send us a letter (500 words). Tell 
us about yourself, your job, your hobbies, 
your hopes WE WILL TELL YOU 
WHAT YOU SHOULD BE WRITING! 


A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


AN OLD AGENCY UNDER NEW OWNERSHIP 


N. Frank Imandt, Director 
Norah A. Smaridge, Consultant 


DANIEL RYERSON AGENCY 


155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, N. Y. City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submissions to editors, 














~ WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my students has sold $80 worth 
of material in four months—one has sold 70 stories and 
articles. My special course of instruction in WRITING FOR 


THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches everything it is 
necessary to know. Write for terms, Mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON, MASS 


Give Your Song the Chance It Deserves 


Constructive Professional Criticism Your Lyric or 
Melody, $2.00. We help you to better Lyrics and 
Top Tunes. 








Write for literature. 


TIP TOP TUNES 


1674 Broadway, New York 


Dept. WD, 


WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book-length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specification. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Testimonials 
galore. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
705 Railway Exchange Blidg., Montreal, Canada 


POEMS WANTED 


=—o<= For Musical Setting = 
Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, Comic 
or any subject. Don’t Delay— Send us your 
Original Poem at once — for immediate ex- 
amination and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS * Enicaco ute 





























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’S MARKET 














Religious Magazines 


The Catholic Home Fournal, Salisbury, Pa. 
Rev. Urban Adelman, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘‘We use stories, not 
exceeding 2000 words, which must have a home 
‘flavor’. Some seasonal material accepted. Also 
articles dealing with children, home life, etc. 
most acceptable ; 1500 words preferred. We buy 
photographs and poetry. Reports in two weeks. 
Payment is $2.00 per poem, $8.00 to $10.00 for 
stories and articles, on publication.” 


Experimental Magazines 


Colarocco’s Sanctuary Magazinette, Garden 
City Drive at Gould Pl., Syracuse, 8, New York. 
Viola Byrnes Colarocco, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We don’t use much 
fiction. All stories must have a foundation of 
Truth, be built around a true experience. Must 
be very short—400 to 1000 words. We like ar- 
ticles that teach belief in A Cosmic Power (God) 
of some sort that really does help in overcoming 
problems of Health, Happiness, money, brings 
inspiration, trust, etc. We use short philosoph- 
ical articles along the lines of New Thought, 
Unity, Spiritualism. Inspirational but not too 
religious in the orthodox way. We use some 
poetry, but no photographs. Reports within two 
weeks. No payment except in prizes for the 
very best around Christmas time each year— 
four prizes for prose, three for poetry. We give 
some war savings stamps as monthly prizes for the 
best article and the best poem of the month; 
five for best story, two for best poem.” 


Esperance, New York. Fred Lape, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 50c a year. 
A literary magazine. “We use nature’ or local 
character articles, thoughtful, unsentimental, up 
to 3000 words. We use poetry, but no photo- 
graphs. Reports in one week to two months 
No payment.” 


Trails, 


View, 1 E. 53rd Street, New York City. 
Charles Henri Ford, Editor. Issued four times 
Art and lit- 


yearly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
erary magazine. “We use original stories with a 





fantastic, romantic, or Surrealist slant, 1500 to 
3500 words. Also unusual views on life and art 
or literature, with the critical angle emphasized, 
up to 5000 words. We use photographs if strik- 
ing and unusual and poetry if of very high 
quality. Reports in two weeks. Payment is Yec 
a word for prose and 25c a line for poetry.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Alentour, 3 Hart’s Avenue, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, has suspended publication for the du- 
ration. 


The American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd 
Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Clara Catherine 
Prince, Editor. Issued six times per year; 35c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. Official Organ of The 
American Literary Association. ‘All material 
is furnished by members. Reports in ten days. 
No payment.” 


Beat of Wings, a Magazine of Verse for Poet 
and Peruser, 2264 Commonwealth Avenue, San 
Diego, California. Alice Bellis, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
poetry up to fifty lines, preferably under thirty 
lines. Any form of versification considered. Any 
subject, but war poetry must be exceptional. Con- 
No pay, but free copy of 
issue containing your poem. Subscribers and 
non-subscribers considered alike. We also use 
Poetry Club. news items up to 100 words and 
contest announcements of groups or societies, 
other magazines, organizations. Reports within 
a month. No payment. Free copy of magazine 


only.” 


tests in every issue. 


Chimes, Paterson, New Jersey, has discontin- 
ued publication. 


Compass, Prairie City, Illinois, has discontinued 
publication. 


Contemporary Poetry, 4204 Roland Avenue, 
Baltimore 10, Maryland. Mary Owings Miller, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “This is a poetry journal. No fiction or 
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photographs. Reports in about two weeks. Pay- 
ment is made upon publication.” 


Country Bard, Staples, Minnesota. Marga- 
rette Ball Dickson, Editor. Issued quarterly; 45c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use poetry, book re- 
views, contests, and news of poets and groups. 
Seasonal material 6 months or more in advance. 
2 to 12 lines. At present over-crowded. Re- 
ports in three weeks. No payment made but 
prizes and prestige.” 


Florida Magazine of Verse, Winter Park, Flor- 
ida. Charles Hyde Pratt, Editor. Issued four 
times yearly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
accept only poetry of the highest quality, pref- 
erably short poems, any style or subject. No 
material wanted June 1 to September 1. No 
fiction, except ballads. We use articles about 
poets or about poetry, also reviews of books deal- 
ing with poetry. Reports in ten days or less. No 
payment. Prize of $5.00 for best poem in each 
issue. 


Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 1314 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. Lillian Turner 
Findlay, Sponsor. Different guest editor each 
month. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 


"BOOK HORS 


SUCCESS OF THE 
MONTH: I was very 


happy to send Fred East, 
of California, a wire in- ¢60° 





forming him | had sold his 
VULTURE VALLEY to 
William Morrow & Co., 
one of the top flight New York firms. East 
deserves his success; he has worked hard, and 
this book, incidentally, was revised by him 
as | directed. His first check is $400, and 
we are now negotiating for first serial rights. 
"Splendid!" writes this author. "Thanks for 
doing such a good job in disposing of the 
story. The price is particularly good." 

In the same week closed another sale with 
Doubleday, Doran for THE CAT'S CLAW, 
by D. B. Olson. 6th in a row for this mother 
of two young children. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 















YOUR 


TARGET 


FOR 











When the Allies go over with a thousand 
planes, the bombardiers know just where their 
souvenirs will land. They don't scatter them 
all over the landscape. And look at the 
results! 

When you launch YOUR attack in this all 
out war for sales, pick YOUR target for 
tonight! Otherwise—stay at home! 

Last month my clients scored direct hits 
on the slicks; on the pulps; with the feature 
syndicates; with the book publishers! Repe- 
tition of what they have been doing month 
after month all the way back when... And 
those hits are being stepped up right now, 
with markets better than ever. As we go to 
press, another 10c a word sale to THIS 
WEEK; an assignment from LIBERTY; 6 first 
sales. One week's total, $850. 

Picking targets for my clients and setting 
their sights is what | have been doing for 
eleven long years. | tell them where to aim 
because | know what they can hit. 


WHERE YOU COME IN: Best way is to tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts—as my 
selling authors did. Once I decide where your true 
talent lies, we go to town. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you, | drop all fees. My rates 
for personal, detailed analysis, sug- 
gested revision, and experienced mar- 
keting of your manuscripts are: $1 per S E L LI N G 
thousand words for the first 3,000 of any ! 
script; 50c per thousand words there- WRITERS! 
after. All books over 45,000 words 
(any length) $24. Poems, $1 each. 
Resubmissions free. pos = a 
No "'collaborations.'' The thorough can probably 





If you make 


help | give you in outlining and revis- | be d loped 
ing might be called collaboration, but ll oie ae 
comes to you at my regular fees. ing markets. 


| report in two weeks. Remember Write me full 
that my work with thousands of authors particulars — 


has made every one of your writing we work on a 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me special com- 
your best manuscript now and be sure mission basis. 








to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 





Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














58 WRITER’S 
year. “We buy all kinds of poetry. Will give 
$50 in cash prizes for the ten best original son- 
nets sent in by September Ist. Reports in one 
month. Payment is $1 for three best poems 
each month, 50c for three Honorable Mention 


Prizes each month 


is printed.” 


poems, 25c for all material. 
Payment made I 


when poem 








Poet Lore, 30 Winchester Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. John Heard, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; $2.00 a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use 
critical articles and essays in belles-lettres. Also 
plays, original and translated. Use a good deal 
of poetry. Reports in one to three weeks. Pay- 


ment is in copies of the magazine in which work 


appears, on publication.” 


Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Peter DeVries and 
Marion Strobel, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We use poetry but no 


unsolicited articles. Reports in two weeks. Pay- 


ment is 25c a line for poetry, on publication.” 


Poetry Caravan & Silhouettes, Route 1, Box 





55, Lakeland, Florida, has temporarily suspended 
publication. Expect to resume in about two 
years. 

Chimes, Echoes, Phases, Verse Leaves, and Funny} 
Verse, Box 31, Station A, Boston Massachusetts, 
have suspended publication, probably for the 


duration. 


New Rockford, North Dakota. 
Issued 


“Poetry magazine. 


Prairie Wings, 
Grace Brown Putnam, Edito1 
20c a copy; $1.00 a 
Reports vary. No payment 


monthly ; 
year 
except in prizes.” 

The Quickening Seed, 367 Derrer Road, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Clarence Lahr Weaver, Editor 
Issued quarterly; $1.00 a year. ““We 
use good poetry: any subject or form, not over 
Reports within three 


25c a copy 


26 lines, shorter preferred 
months. No payment; 
subscription prizes.” 


two or three book or 


Scimitar and Song, P. O. Box 582, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. Lura Thomas Freud, Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“In addition to poetry, we also use book reviews, 
biographical sketches of poets, and pictures of 
poets. Prefer cuts previously made. Will return 
pictures and blocks. Reports in weeks. 
Payment is two yearly prizes of $10.00 each. 
Smaller cash prizes, book and subscription prizes.” 


two 


Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. John Gilland Brunini, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “In addition to poetry, we use articles 
only on solicitation. Reports in two weeks ; four 
weeks if free criticism is given. Payment is 20c 


DIGEST 


per line for poetry, on publication. ’ 

Vespers. 306 Highwood Avenue, Glen Rock, 
New Jersey. Henry Picola, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “In addition to 
poetry, we use book reviews, 3000 to 5000 words. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is in prizes only 
for poetry and $3.00 for book reviews, on pub- 
lication.” 


ington Post Poems, The Washington Post, 
337 “E” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Kenton Kilmer, Editor. “This is the poetry 
lepartment of a daily newspaper. Reports in 
Payment is 25c a line, 





one week to one month. 


on acceptance.” 


Westward, International Magazine of Verse, 
990 E: 14th Street, San Leandro, California. 
Hans A. Hoffmann, Issued quarterly ; 
60c a copy. “We use poetry (not merely verse) 
of any length and on any subject, short and really 
humorous preferred. Also reviews. Reports in 
a few days. No payment, except a complimentary 


Editor. 





copy. 

The Winged Word, 10 Mason Street, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Sheldon Christian, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1.10 a year. “We use 


any type of poetry, so long as it exemplifies its 
One long poem is used in each issue. 
We also short articles, up to 1200 words, 
about poets or poetry. Articles should combine 
scholarship and authoritativeness with a felicity 
of popular readability. Reports usually in two 
weeks. Payment is $2.00 for articles, on publi- 
cation; poets are paid with two copies of the 
magazine in which their contributions appear.” 


own type. 
use 


Wings, A Quarterly of Verse, P. O. Box 332, 
Mill Valley, California. Stanton A. Coblentz, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. ‘‘We use the best lyric poetry obtainable; 
no free verse. Usual limit about 60 lines. Also 
use occasion! reviews in the field of poetry, up to 
500 words, but writer should query first. Reports 


in three weeks. Payment in prizes only.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Lee Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy ; $1.20 for 12 issues. “We 
use two 8000 to 10,000 word novelettes, one 
featuring the Arizona Ranger and one featuring 


Paige of the Pony Express, written on assign- 
ment; 6ne 10,000 to 15,000 word novelette ; 
short stories not over 6000 words long. All 


stories distinctly of the Old West with no modern 
touches whatsoever. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is %c a word and up, on acceptance.” 
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After a conscientious surve over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIG E ST recommends the following books 
ck, to E readers. oy books oo cted make a resting reading and are 
authoritative. d are sold on @ money-back guarantee, 
ar- : = ° A 
to Get It Right $3.50 | MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS Making Manuscripts Salable 2.00 
ds. john B. Opdycke ; Phe Writer’s Market 3.00 Walter Des Marais 
4 Desk Standard Dictionary | A. M. Mathieu | Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
My R a. bs 90 | Photo-M:z aclaet Guide. 50 | Philip Wittenberg 
ib- nes’ * ‘ a tak R y t 00 | | John P. Lyons | Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Web oe seth ia 9R | 1942 Photo Almanac & Market Jr. Harry Suderman 
NVebster’s Dictionary 1,25 | Guide 1,00 | Magazine Article Writing 3.25 
Write p a Right Ree aad 1943 Writer’s Yc ar Book and | srennecke 
“ tees eee — og | Market Guid .50 | Contest Gold 1.00 
ommonsense Grammar 2.00 | ; Ose Writing Novel Se > 5 
Cc. Janet Rankin Aiken | SONG WRITING | - gp Beeg Donny a 
“ English Grammar Simplified 1.25 The Art of Song Writing 1.00 | Underworld and Prison Slang 1.00 
ey , og - rnald So - } ony to Write a Song . 1.00 | Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide 25 
in Nriting Goo nglish 2.00 | Robert Bruce | Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
a ; erg Esenwein 7 CAMERA PROFITS Vocabulary Writer’s Guide 25 
- Verb Finder 2.50 | Fifty Dollars a Week with Car Air Story Writer’s Guide 25 
Soule’s Synonyms 3.50 and Camera 50 | Cowboy Lingo 2.50 
Don’t Say It 3.50 Paul G. Holt @ H. R. Snyder Ramon R. Adams 
hn B. Opdyck ee : a yuse Ling 
se, Susie ‘Oxford. oe 3.50 PI ee ae eee This Trade of Writing 75 
: fas acs otting—How to Have a Brain Edward Weeks 
la. PLAYWRITING Chil 00! The Pr . rates 
‘hil ; d e Profit in Writing 3.00 
ws How to Write a Play. 2.50 | jack Woodford Laurence D’Orsay 
e) Lajos Egri | Short Story Technique 1.25 | Psychology for the Writer 2.50 
: Write That Play 3.00} _ David Raffelock Prof. H. K. Nixon 
lly Kenneth T. Rowe Narrative Technique 2.50 | Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
in Theory and Technique of Thomas H. Uzzell Harrington 
ry Hy | 2.75 | Trial & a Hood 3.00 | How to Prepare Mss and 
John H. Lawson Jac V oodfore Contest Entries 35 
So You’re Writing a Play 1.75 | Stories You Can Sell 3.00 | The Gag Builder 1.25 
Clayton Hamilton Laurence D’Orsay Don Ulsh 
Radio Dictionary 50 | Writing for Profit 3.00 | Learning to Write 1.00 
18- Leonard Lewis | D. Wilhelm | Dorothy Hubbard 
d Radio Writing 2.50 | Technique of Fiction Writing 1.75 | The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
c Peter Dixon R. S. Dowst Chuck Thorndike 
ise Gateway to Radio 2.50 | The Writing of Fiction 3.00 | The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
sts Firth and Erskine Arthur S. Hoffman Chuck Thorndike 
Radio Sketches and How to Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 | Turn Your Humor Into Money.. 1.00 
1c. Write Them 2.00 Arthur S. Hoffman Sidney K. Margolis 
1s Peter Dixon Juvenile Story Writing 2.00 | Comics and Their Creators 2.75 
ne Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Robinson Martin Sheridan 
. Writing 1.00 | My Juvenile Success Secrets 2.00 | Selling What You Write 2.00 
ity Ralph Rogers Will Herman Donald MacCampbell 
vO New Technique of Screen The Story’s the Thing 3.00 | Prize Contests—How to Win 
: Writing : 3.00 gnes Parsons Them ; 2.50 
li- Lamar Lane s Writing As a Career 2.00 _ Helen King 
he How to Write and Sell Film _ Thomas H. Uzzell | Business Paper Writing 2.50 
%9 Stories é 3.50 | Magazine Writing and Editing 3.25 Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Frances Marion Charnley & Converse Writing Selling Special 
Radio Writing _ 3.75 | Writing the Juvenile Story 2.00 Feature Articles 3.65 
9 Max Wylie i May Emery Hall — Helen M. Patterson 
ies Columbia Workshop Plays 2.50'l Weitine Masasine Fiction 2.50 | The Mind in the Making 1.00 
tz, POETRY OR VERSE Walter S. Campbell ‘os = oe 2.00 
. & ne rt se iting . 
a Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 ‘ Walter B. Pi kin = 
» Pieces Bicol Anne Hamilton Wri a : ig an 1.00 
be 4 ccieeatne riters—Here’s How : 
on Complete Rhyming Dictionary 2.00 tee titel ~ Mildred 1. Reid 
' stement 004 _ ~ ri — 95 
a Rats Beceacas 1.49 The Editor Accepts 2.50 | Writer oo re FY —- 1.25 
p Clement Wood earl Reed Silvers P “he? he Col 2.00 
ts ° 7f utting t’”? in the Column 
Poems Editors Buy 2.75 MISCELLANEOUS . ' 
A “y MISCELLANE : Ben Arid 
Rdith Ch t ote 
First Principles a goede 2.00 Mystery Fiction 2.00 | Profitable Publicity 2.50 
Robert Hillyer Marie T. Rodell Henry F. Woods, Fr. 
Rhymes and Meters Be nanety Road 2.00 nay M. Bi 3.00 
oratio Winslow Louts De Fean enry aus 
Walker’s ag Dictionary 1.75 | Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. . 2.00 Sholl’s Humanitome 4.00 
C. h 
‘Ss ter seorges Polti 7. V. Sholl 
an How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25] Writing the Magazine Article. 1.50 | Characters Make Your Story 3.00 
, Anne Hamilton Charles Carson Maren Elwood 
~d Points About Poetry 50 | sevascncsncessccesceccnncoucncesceuceseccscoucancnucaceccccssacecsssessccauscses 
le Verse Writing Simpliied 1.50 | WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
me Robert Kingery Buell - Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
1g The veer" s Lexicon 2.75 
ndrew Lorin 
n- The Seven Principles of Poetry. . 2.50 
i Anne Hamilton 
l PLOT CONSTRUCTION as hick Pend 
; Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00| “°° “"’" * ences 
n Plotto : 25.00 | Nar 
or Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 | Addr 
Qo 3. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson Cit) State 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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REWRITE Magazine 


You can't afford to be without this Unique, Professional 
Magazine for and about Writers REWRITE fights your 
battles, pushes you and generally gets things done. 








Reading Questionnaire—Everyone wants to know whe 
readers wish Escape or War Fiction. REWRITE is find- 
ing out by asking them. 

Editor's Request—''Put me in touch with writers who 
can" .. . REWRITE does just that by publishing these 
letters from editors; passing them along to specific 
writers. 

Writers’ By-Lines—REWRITE pushes new writers on the 
way up by (I) reporting what they sell; (2) publishing 
their experience articles with a featured by-line. 
Writers’ Questions—REWRITE digs out answers to 
zling problems by asking the editors concerned. 


Help the War Effort—REWRITE month by 
charting a practical, helpful course for writers. 


puz- 
month is 


Detailed Technique—with its monthly analysis of Pub 
lished Stories, Articles, etc. and Problem Mss. REWRITE 
is giving what many writers consider the best all-round 
coverage. More pages in June, too, at no extra cost 
to the subscribers. 
WCS Circulating Library and Scholarship Fund— 
Organized on a non-profit basis, REWRITE is steadily 
opening up new avenues of Service for writers. 
1941-43 (36 issues), $2.50 
Subscription, $1.00 per year; 4 issues, 35c. 
Special rates to Clubs or Workshop Groups. 
NOTE: Due to war, no free copies. ‘'Satisfaction guar- 
anteed" policy protects you on "full length'' subscrip- 
tions. 
Competent, Prompt Counsel 
3000 words, or two short-shorts, $3 plus return postage. 
I'll tell you exactly where you stand and what to do. 
My students sell all markets. The fees they pay 
usually less than an agent's 10% commission 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


are 











A National Institution Since 1929 
JUVENILES 
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HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 
Write for FREE BOOK 
"The Key To Your Future in Song Writing" 


Send your best Song Poems to 
“AMERICA’S FINEST SONG SERVICE” 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Box 1, Salem, 


SONGS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


FREE CRITI- 








Ind. 














Send us your song poems for our expert 
CISM. You may have a song hit. America needs songs 
of all types now—and songs pay big dividends. Don’t 
delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book 
on request. 


let concerning song poems sent FREE 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 








Writer’s Digest is your best 


WRITER'S 


introduction when writing 
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Lariat Story agazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. Malcolm yg Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want 
melo-dramatic yarns, pe wh hero or cowgirl 
heroine. In range country where hero rides 
through a good, thick plot that gallops with 
speed and rises to a climax in a swirl of fast, raw 


d finale. Lengths: 
20,000 to 25,- 
- poetry. 
a word.” 


ion and an 
10,000 to 


» 
sNO 


t _ ins 
ct actlon-packe 


18,000 words; 


articles, photographs, or 


shorts ; 
10 words. 


Re ports in three weeks. Payme nt is lc 








Masked Ride Western, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York Ci Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 


30,000 word lead novel 
Rider, written by assign- 
novelette ; several short 

Distinctly of 
touches. No 
Reports in ten 
Yc a word and 


12 issues. ‘“‘We use a 
turing The Masked 
nt; an 8000 

stories not over 6000 words long. 

the Old West, modern 
rticles, pl poetry. 


days to two weeks. 


word 


with no 


1iotogray phs, or 





Payment is 


ip, on acc eptance.’ 


Popular Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. 





lead novel and several 
Stories should 
> and must be 


“We use a 
short stories not 


+-~] +; ] 
told entirely 


25,000-word 
)00 words. 


girl angle 


over 5( 
from the 


heavy on the emotional angle. Today’s girl and 
today’s problems. No sordid sex stuff. Good 
l wholesome stories. No articles, photo- 


Reports in ten days to two 
Yac a word and up, on ac- 


graphs, or poetry. 
Payment is 


ceptance.”’ 


WCCRKS. 


Popular Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. 
“We 7500 to 10,000 word novelettes 
each Buffalo Billy Bates and 
p and Whopper, written on assignment ; one 
15,000 word novelette ; several short 


ise two 


issue featuring 
9wa 


10,000 to 


stories not over 6000 words long. All stories 
distinctly of the Old West with no modern 
touches whatsoever. No articles, photographs, or 


yorts in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 


poetry. Re} 


ment is Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 


York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
ssues. “We use a 30,000 word lead novel featur- 


CPA range detectives, written 
a 7500 to 8000 word novelette ; 


ng three special 


yy assignment ; 


veral short stories not over 5000 words long. 
1 stories of the Old West flavor, with no 
modern touches. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Reports in ten days or two weeks. Pay- 
nt is Yar word and up, on acceptance.” 
Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 


York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 


advertisers. 
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Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
issues. ‘*‘We use 40,000 word lead novels featur- 
ing the Rio Kid, written on assignment; several 
short stories not over 5000 words in length. All 
stories of the Old West with no modern touches. 
No articles, photographs, poetry. Reports in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is Yac a word 
and up, on acceptance. 


Rodeo Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy. ‘“‘We use a 15,000 word 
lead novelet, an 8,000 to 10,000 word novelet, 
and several short stories not over 6000 words 
All stories must have a strong woman interest o1 
be told from the girl angle; either rodeo stories 
or have a rodeo background in the West. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in ten 
days to two weeks. Payment is Yac a word and 
up.” 


Startling Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
complete novels from 40,000 to 50,000 words, 
and short stories from 1000 to 6000 words. All 
material is along scientific or fantasy lines. Pros- 
pectus of requirements sent on request. No arti- 
cles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in two 
weeks. Payment is 34c a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Star Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Michael Tilden, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use short novels, 
12,000 to 18,000 words, of dramatic Western 
fiction, covering all phases of frontier adventure. 
Desire convincing and colorful characterization 
and carefully motivated plots. No articles, 
tographs, or poetry. Reports in two wecks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


pho- 


Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 


City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 40,000 to 45,000 word lead novel 


featuring Jim Hatfield, Texas Ranger, written 
on assignment; short stories not over 6000 words 


long. All stories must be of the Old West with 
no modern touches. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. 


Payment is Yc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City. Leo 
Margulies, Editorial Director. I ssued bi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 “tn “We use 40,000 
to 50,000 word lead novels and short stories not 


over 6000 words. Lead novel may be either 
modern or costume stories of the Old West. 
Short stories must be distinctly of Old West 
flavor. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 


ports in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Yec 


a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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NEW CONTESTS 


In Every Issue of “PRIZE IDEAS” 


America's foremost Contest Bulletin 





You need not take a “Course” to learn how 
Contests. This 
bulletin gives you complete contest 


ideas, 


to win in Prize eight pag: 
printed 
rules, correct judging-slant, original 
dozens of prize-winning entries, and news of 


our students’ recent awards. 


FREE! Send name and address for free 
sample bulletin and details of NEW RE- 
DUCED SUBSCRIPTION RATES for a 


limited time only. 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Dept. D-7, Willow Grove, Penna. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, mag azines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 


fascinating writing field. May bring 

you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. DETAILS 
Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
| 210-U South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Send one 25 cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















LET ME HELP YOU WITH 
YOUR WRITING TROUBLES 


ice on your manuscript 
1 





I ggestions i 
sona ood l 


luding subr 





Write for terms 
Garland, Texas 


1 individually. 


act cl reate 
JOE SMITH DYER, Box 406, 


BOTH A TYPEWRITER AND A CHECK 


For a short short story (revised under my direction) was what 
one client received It won 5th prize in the 1942 WRITERS 
DIGEST contest and I then sold it to FLYING CADET. Let's 
see if I can sell your stuff, I’ve sold books, serials, westerns, 
shorts, articles, short stories, etc. Reading fee: $1 first 
1,000 words, 25c per 1,000 additional. 10% on sales, 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
107 E. Winter Ave., 


SONGWRITERS 


interested in songwriting, you should 
‘Songs From The Heart 














Danville, Ill. 











If you are really 
write at once for og booklet titled, 


of The Nation.’ It tells all about our splendid service plan 
— many new ot writers are praising so highly. Let 
us help you, as 


we have helped others. 
eee copy of our FREE INSPIRING BOOKL 


ALLIED MUSIC COMPANY 
204 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Write at once for 
ET, 


Dept. 53, 
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J Thrilling Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
ef 5 g oul City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year, ‘“‘We use a 


15,000-word lead novelet, a 10,000-word novelet, 
and several short romantic love stories not over 


Your Stor 6000 words. Good, clean, wholesome stories of 

modern girls and their problems only. No arti- 
cles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in ten days 
to two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up.” 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New 

YOU HAVE WRIT TEN A STORY York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We use a 

You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 15,000-word novelet, two 8,000 to 10,000-word 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an ™0velets, and several short stories not over 6000 
editor two questions ‘are in your mind: (1) To words long. This is a love story magazine with 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 1 Western background. All stories are told from 


is the story worth? girl angle and use the West of today with all 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the modern touches. No articles, photographs, or 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) : 


Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers ment is /2¢ a word and up. 


to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 





To sell a story to an editor you a oe his viewpoint, Thrilling Wonder Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at . : Be ° *. . 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own New = City. Leo Margulic s, Editorial Direc- 
story. tor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S “We use short novels from 18,000 to 20,000 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the words, novelets from 8,000 to 12,000 words, and 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the : ‘ e nes . . 
many points we answer for you: short stories from 1000 to 6000 words. All ma- 

terial is along scientification or fantastic lines. 
Prospectus of requirements sent on request. No 
photographs, or poetry. Reports in two 
Payments is lc a word and up, on ac- 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves ? 





Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of Western Adventures, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 

reality? ’ 
York City. John Burr, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 for 8 issues. “We 
lead novels of around 20,000 words, novel- 

f : 1: . s of 10,000 t 9 “ds. ¢ , 
@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three x of 10,000 o 12,000 words, and shorts up 
pages down to a half page? to 5000 words. Fast paced action stories with 
romantic slant. We are not in the market for 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 





Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 


the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard straight love stories, however. As the title sug- 
pointer? : . : ; : _ ~ 
gests, there is a wide variety of stories used in 

A detailed answer to the above and many othe this magazine. A careful study of an issue will 
points particularly applicable to your own story’ give the writer a clue as to the kind of material 


is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. we favor. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- Reports in two weeks. Payment is 1c a word 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally nd up, on acceptance.” 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help Western Novel and Short Stories, 366 Madison 
you? Avenue, New York City. Robert O. Erisman, 

lik sates ede Oh tee ak 1000 week. Tos Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After novels to 40,000 words and shorts to 5000 words. 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional Mature writing, off-trail plots preferred. Re- 
thousand words. Free report on novels. ports in ten days. Payment is 2c a word and 

up, On acceptance. 
Let us work on one of your scripts. 

Western Short Stories, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. ‘“‘We use shorts 
to 8000 words. Mature writing, off-trail and 

WRITER'S DIGEST slick-bent plots preferred. Girl interest okay, 
subordinated. Reports in ten days. Payment 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio is ¥2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Western Story, 79 Seventh ‘Avenue, New York 
City. John Burr, Editor. Issued bi-weekly ; 15c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We need strongly plot- 
ted action stories of the Old West told from the 
man’s point of view. Novels (condensed) of 
15,000 words, novelettes of 10,000 words, and 
shorts up to 5000 words. Serials run 65,000 
words. We use very little woman interest though 
some romance is desired in the longer lengths. 
We are not interested in the modern story, pre- 
ferring to adhere to the scene which deals with 
the early-day cattle country. Characterization 
must be strong, plots different and exciting. We 
also use 1500 word articles on any phase of the 
Old West but character studies. We use occa- 
sional articles with a War slant but these are on 
order, so consult the editor first. Also use verse 
which has the rythm of the cowboy ballad, but 
do not use photographs. Reports in two weeks. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance.” 


Wild West, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. John Burr, Editor. Issued bi-weekly; 15c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “This magazine appeals 
to a more juvenile audience and accent is on 
variety of plot and gun-swift action. We run a 
certain number of series characters and any 
worthy addition to our list will be gladly con- 
sidered. We use condensed novels of 15,000 
words, novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words, and 
shorts up to 5000 words. No serials or articles. 
Crisply fashioned plots, not too complicated, are 
desired and we look for new angles to the Wes- 
tern theme. Occasional verse of the cowboy bal- 
lad type is used, but no photographs. Reports in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Syndicates 


Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. G. R. Holmes, Editor. 
“We use general news and scientific photos and 
features. Reports in two weeks. Payment is on 


50-50 basis.” 


Book Publishers 


Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1261 Broad- 
way, New York City. Dena Behrman, Editor. 
“We publish religious books and books on Jewish 
subjects. We specialize in children’s material on 
Jewish subjects in English.” - 


Jewish Publication Society of America, 225 S. 
15th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ‘‘We are 
interested in novels, short stories or historical 
material dealing with Jewish life and affecting 
Jewish problems, either in the past or in the 
present. The material must have positive Jewish 
value and not be destructive in its nature.” 


j. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. George Stev- 
ens, Managing Editor. “We are interested in 





Beginners 
Only 


N the 15th of each month WRIT - 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


"Pye oily TES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts qutte rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inguiries. 

We urge you to reply at once, 








= WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 


Address 


City State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 


War work necessi ing my sales service, but 
latest. market ini i 1ed for all salable 
material. $1.( I A 
consideration rez 
treatment suggest 
short-shorts 

postage. No fc Ider; no 


appointment onl ve heel 
RICHARD TOOKER "72"\3" 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from a slicks through 
pulps. _ Clients have made — _the Post, Esquire, e - x 


free 








Know What To Do... 
and When To‘Do It! 


WHETHER you are a butcher, baker, or 
candlestick maker, your life isn’t going to 
be the same. The most astounding trans- 
formations—unexpected changes—are go- 
ing to alter your ways of living in the next 
few years. Millions have been wanting a 
change—but few will be ready for it. 
Avoid the inevitable confusion, disillusion- 
ment that will come. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how to 
develop your intuitive powers, your un- 
suspected talents into new, useful abilities. 
Prepare to meet the demands that will be 
made upon you. It will be too late to say, 
“I always thought—I believed—We al- 
ways did it this way.” 

Accept This Free Book 
The Rosicrucians are an age-old fraternity devoted 
to helping man understand himself, and pointing 
out how he may adjust bis capabilities to the 
world in which he lives. They offer you a free 
copy of the fascinating book ‘‘The Mastery of 
Life.” It will tell you in simple language how 
you can prepare yourself and your family for the 


shock ahead—and for self-sufficiency. Address: 
Scribe A. Z. J. 


The Rosicrucians 


(AMORC) CALIF., U.S. A. 
NOT a Religious Organization 


SAN JOSE 





DIGEST 


any works that might appeal to the general pub- 
lic, both in fiction and non-fiction. Also inter- 
ested in juvenile material. We do not buy pho- 
tographs or poetry. Reports in two to three 
weeks. Payment is in accord with the usual ar- 
rangements between authors and publishers.” 
Little, Brown G Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Charles B. Blanchard, 
Editor. “We are interested in full-length novels, 
almost any type of non-fiction except poetry, and 
almost any type of juvenile. We do not publish 
many picture books for very young children and 
are also not apt to publish religious books. 
in the main, general publishers with no 


we 
We 


spec ialities.” 


are, 


Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave- 
New York City . Arthur Pell, Editor. ‘“We 
publish timely non-fiction and biography, over 
60,000 words. Good writing essential. We do 
not buy photographs and rarely buy poetry. Re- 
ports in four weeks. Payment on semi-annual 
royalty basis.” 


nue, 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. ‘‘We publish all types of fiction, 
50,000 words or more, that interest us, but we 
are particularly looking for the work of new 
American authors. We interested in book- 
length collections of poetry. We also publish all 
types of non-fiction, juveniles, medical books, re- 
ligious books, and educational books of all grades, 
pre-school through college. Payment is settled 
individually with each author.” 


are 


Macrae-Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ‘“‘We publish book- 
length adult fiction, juvenile informative books, 
and non-fiction. Books on politics, economics, 
and everyday topics, travel and biography. Par- 
ticularly interested in non-fiction of timely inter- 
est and language books.” 


M. Mill Company, inc., 286 Fifth Avenue, 
New Y. ork City. “‘We publish book length fiction, 
non-fiction, westerns, juveniles, mysteries. We 
do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports in 
two weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 


P. D. & Ione, 1620 Mission Street, S. Pasa- 
dena, Caliofrnia.. ““We are now considering man- 
uscripts from experienced and competent writers 
on Oriental languages: dictionaries, grammars 
and phrase-books. The compiler should first sub- 
mit details about his experience before submitting 


any mss.” 


Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th Street, 
New York City. Mrs. Mary Theresa Gronich, 
Managing Editor. ‘We are interested in refer- 
ence books and other academic book manuscripts 
of similar nature, such as handbooks, dictionaries, 
also translation. No textbooks. Payment on 
royalty basis. Moderate advances paid.” 

(Continued on page 43) 
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XUN 


THE HUB OF THE UNIVERSE 





AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e WAR PLOTS 


Our Government values the cooperation of writers, 
and has made specific recommendations to both writ- 
ers and editors. I have compiled a brochure showing 
the kinds of plots authors are asked to write and 
editors are asked to buy, and shall be pleased to 
send it on receipt of 50c, the cost to me of pro- 
duction, mailing, etc. 


e@ PLOTCARDS — the Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 

A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can_ be 
alike, and nothing could be simpler to operate. You 
simply deal out a hand to yourself, and you have 
A COMPLETE PLOT, READY FOR USE. 

These cards will furnish you with plots for all the 
stories you can hope to write if you live to be as old 
as Methuselah—and they are COMPLETE, WORK- 
ABLE, PRACTICAL PLOTS—not merely a discon- 
nected skeleton outline, a setting, or a jumble of 


words or sentences. 
PRICE 1.00 


Beware of imitations 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures which 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. 
each, postpaid. 


The Nature of the Short-Story. 

Short-Story Plots and Their Development. 

The Development of the Short-Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; Sus- 
pense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, etc. 

Viewpoint and Visualization, 

Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The science of Selling Manuscripts. ’ 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 


No. 1. THE LOVE STORY: For the slicks 

No. 2. FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES 
No. 3. THE FORMULA OF THE “RED-BLOODED” 
PULP STORY A: The Western Story 


B: The Action-Adventure Story 
Price 


should help you, 
Price 25c 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


25c each, postpaid 


Other ''Formulas"' in preparation. 





am writing this advertisement in Washington, 
D. C ., Which, today more than ever, is the nerve cen- 
ter of the Nation, and where I have been busy in 
connection with a writing job I have been asked to 
do in the interest of our war effort. If, therefore, 
some of my clients have wondered about slight delay 
in dealing with their work, I hope that after reading 
this explanation they will find it in their hearts to 
forgive me. 

I am leaving for home in 
in Washington completed. 

On my stopover in New York on my way to “The 
Hub of the Universe,’ I made a thorough check of 
markets, which are better today than ever before. 
However, due to the War, editorial requirements are 
shifting all the time, so that it is essential to keep your 
finger on the pulse of the markets. I do this for my 
clients as part of my Service. 

What else that Service can do for YOU is indi- 
cated by the following letter from a client, typical of 
literally hundreds in my files: 

“A word of appreciation of your help and 
efforts in my behalf. Your Service is indeed 
all that is claimed for it. You spare no time or 
pains to HELP. Those who work with you can 
learn a very great deal about the writing game. 

“I have learned more from you than I ever 
thought possible. There are many others in 
your line of business, who make false claims 
about helping novice writers, and I have had 
experience with some of them. But YOU are 
genuine, and the best I ever worked with.” 

(*) Name on request. 

I could publish such letters ad infinitum, for my 
files are full of them, and not a few are from writers 
who are now famous professionals and who came to 
me after wasting time and money with humbugs 
whose fees frequently are higher than mine. 

If, like them, YOU are looking for HONEST 
AND COMPETENT SERVICE—the kind of Service 
which has stood the acid test of 25 years—write for 
44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON RE- 
QUEST. It gives my credentials, both as an author 
and a literary critic, and also contains vital informa- 
tion, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect 
your pocketbook. 

CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: $3.00 for 
any Ms. under 3,000 words (including “short- 
shorts”) ; for longer stories, the fee is $3.00 for the 
first 3,000 words, and 60c a thousand words (or 
fraction) thereafter. Special terms for book-lengths. 
Commission on sales 10%. 


a day or two, my work 





LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author "'The Profit in Writing'’ ($3.00); ''Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); 


Checks"’ ($3.00); 


"Landing the Editors' 


"Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears"' ($2.50), etc. 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


In order to conserve tires hitherto consumed in driving to and from Beverly Hills, and reserve them for necessary 


calls on visiting editors and on studios, I 


am conducting my Service from my home for the duration of the war. 


Please address all mail to me at TOPANGA, CALIFORNIA, and all express packages to me at Santa Monica, California. 


“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 


(No street address requir 








14th Annual Edition 


ID you ever get yourself good and high about a 

certain piece of copy—perhaps just a paragraph or 
two, that seemed the essence and fragrance of beauty 
of spirit? Well, we've got a case on a piece of writing in 
"THE WRITER'S 1943 YEAR BOOK." It's just a para- 
graph on page 7 about writers, today, who write escape 
fiction. Read it and let this seething picture warm your 
heart and give you the courage to do your own job— 
the job you were always meant to do, a little better. 


There's quite a galaxy of talent in the Year Book this 
year—James Hilton, Albert Richard Wetjen, Arthur Leo 
Zagat... and two big feature autobiographical novelets 
by Beth Brown and Earl Reed Silvers. Markets, too. 


Mail Orders Filled 
On Sale at All Newsstands 50 Cents a Copy 


Published by Writer's Digest 
THE WRITER'S 1943 YEAR BOOK 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. 








